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CHAPTER I 


Arabia Felix 

even today, the country which this book is about is one of the 
least-known comers of the globe. This fact is the more surprising 
because Arabia—our subject—lies on the threshold of Europe, and 
one of the busiest world trade routes passes by its coasts. Moreover 
we know that ancient cultures flourished on the soil of South 
Arabia and that to look for their remains and excavate their buried 
treasures might prove just as fascinating as archaeological work in 
Egypt or Babylonia. There are two reasons why this has not, or 
virtually not, been done and why Arabia has remained until re¬ 
cently an almost unknown country. 

Firstly: after the Crusades, the great but indecisive clash between 
Christianity and the Arabic-Islamic world, Arabia disappeared 
from the European horizon. The country which gave birth to 
Islam lapsed into oblivion. Forgotten, too, were the important 
influences which Arabian art and science had exerted on the spir¬ 
itual development of the West at the beginning of the Middle Ages 
and then again during the Crusades. 

Arabia itself, which had swayed the world’s destiny for several 
centuries, ceased to have a personal history. It made its exit from 
the stage of events and became a remote and neglected part of the 
Ottoman Empire. Perhaps a little was known about the Holy 
Cities of Mecca and Medina, but it was a rare occurrence for an 
Arabian news item to reach Europe. At the most there might be 
something in the papers to the effect that the last great Ottoman 
Sultan, Abdul Hamid, had banished some troublesome dignitary 
to Arabia, or again, that one of the Turkish officers, who had 
perhaps received his military education in Germany, was to be 
sent to the Yemen because he was sympathetic to reform. 

Arabia seemed to be defunct. It lay outside the main stream of 
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The Yemen 

events. Time passed it by. There were no political events to focus 
attention on the peninsula which had once influenced the destiny 
of the Occident so decisively, as was the case in Egypt, and in 
Mesopotamia when the Baghdad road was built. 

The second reason is that there are almost insuperable barriers 
to its exploration. The first barriers are physical. The coastal 
mountain ranges of Arabia conceal extensive deserts or barren 
stretches of steppe. The crossing of such scantily watered, or com¬ 
pletely arid, wastes, often extending for hundreds of miles, is 
extremely difficult and can only be accomplished with the assist¬ 
ance, or at least the friendly toleration, of the inhabitants. But 
therein precisely lies the biggest obstacle. Men can overcome the 
hostility of Nature, as the exploration of the polar regions, inter 
alia , shows us, whereas they often find the enmity of their fellow- 
men an insurmountable difficulty. In the case of Arabia, this op¬ 
position springs from two sources. It is implicit in the social ethos 
of the masters of the deserts and steppes, the Bedouins. The 
Bedouin recognizes his own tribe as the sole community towards 
which he has moral obligations; anyone who does not belong to 
this narrow blood society is primarily regarded as an enemy, in 
dealings with whom only the law of the stronger is valid. Thus 
to attack and plunder peoples of different stock is not only allowed 
but is a universally recognized moral precept in the battle for 
existence. Those who are attacked have the right to defend them¬ 
selves; if they prove the weaker, they assume a correspondingly 
lower degree in the scale of existence. 

The foreigner is naturally subject to this law of the desert also. 
But his position is even more unfavourable, since he lacks the 
support and protection of a tribal society. He would have to take 
a small army with him on journeys into the interior to be sure of 
travelling in absolute safety. But the ruler of the country would 
not allow that, quite apart from the countless other reasons which 
make it impossible. 

There are still deeper grounds for the Arabs’ hostility to 
strangers; it is rooted in their religion, which regulates every 
aspect of their life. Islam is exclusive in the highest degree; it could 
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almost be said that it is animated by a passive fanaticism. The 
Moslem maintains complete reserve in his relations with unbe¬ 
lievers, i.e. with everyone who does not belong to the community 
of Allah. He does not consider them genuine creations of God 
and his attitude towards them is naturally antipathetic and dis¬ 
trustful. He does not want to have anything in common with 
them and refuses them any insight into his modes of thought and 
feeling, just as he denies them access to his places of worship, at 
least in those parts where Islam has survived in its strict and un¬ 
adulterated form, such as Arabia, the country of its origin. 
Mohammedanism, although it has a great deal in common with 
Christianity spiritually, is surely the only religion in the world 
which lays down that entrance into its churches by a member 
of another faith is punishable by death (in certain districts at 
least). 

And what is applicable to the mosques and holy places is equally 
true of the basic attitude and convictions in the country as a whole. 
The foreigner feels as if he is surrounded by an invisible clastic 
wall which cuts him off on all sides, yet always recedes when he 
tries to come to grips with it. He meets with secret resistance 
everywhere; his every step is watched with distrust; his actions 
arouse suspicion all too easily, even if they merely consist in the 
transcription of a notice or the sketching of an ancient inscription 
from the prc-Islamic period. But once suspicion has been aroused, 
passive resistance can rapidly burst into active hatred. Here I ought 
to point out that recently the hostile reserve of Arabic Islam has 
increased rather than diminished. But this has not prevented its 
peoples from making use of the latest technical achievements, 
particularly in Saudi Arabia. 

These are the varied reasons why only a few bold pioneers in 
the cause of knowledge have succeeded in penetrating deeply into 
the interior of the Arabian peninsula and why thousands of square 
miles of this country are still unexplored today. 

With the new world epoch introduced by the shots fired at 
Sarajevo, a change took place. Not only did European forces 
fight on Arabian soil again for the first time since the Crusades, 
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thereby effecting immediate contact with the "Western world, but 
even more important, Arabia suddenly began to have a personal 
history once more. In the great melting pot of the First World 
War, it emerged from its torpor and was drawn into the stream 
of evolution, whose end is not yet in sight. This was accompanied 
by a lifting of the blanket of silence which lay over it. The coun¬ 
tries of the Arabian peninsula today are frequently and increas¬ 
ingly mentioned in the organs which inform the public about 
world events. 

But two things were especially remarkable about Arabia’s re¬ 
awakening. Firstly, it was clear that the Arabian people had ac¬ 
quired new forces during their long period of repose. The deserts 
and steppes of the interior, denuded of their population by the 
marauding expeditions of the first Caliph, had gradually filled up 
again during thirteen centuries of peace. And when the barriers 
fell and the Eastern world went into action, a people emerged 
which had become strong enough to lay claim to an individual 
existence again. 

Secondly, Islam disclosed an unexpected capacity for revival. 
After the collapse of the Turkish Caliphate, its focal point and 
centre of gravity shifted back again to Central Arabia, the land 
of its birth, acquiring new life in the process. A new champion 
and innovator arose in the person of Ibn Saud, ruler of Central 
Arabia. Whereas in most other countries the divorce of Church 
from State became more and more marked, the unity of things 
temporal and divine was maintained in this renascent Arabia 
and religion once again became the decisive factor in the life 
of the community, the basis on which the whole State was 
constructed. 

We do not yet know where these forces, so alien to us and so 
difficult to comprehend, are leading and what effects they will 
have. But one thing is certain: the revival of the pure teaching of 
the Prophet, the conscious insistence on their own traditions and 
their own way of life mean a turning away from the West. A con¬ 
centration of force against Europe is taking place in Arabia, as 
in so many other parts of the world. One of the acutest observers 
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of our time, Hermann Stegemann, says in his book World Trends: 
‘Emergent Islam, forged in the furnace of Arabia, also has the 
aspect of a powerful offensive on the part of Asia.’ 

The Yemen is the section of the Arabian peninsula most favoured 
by nature and most remarkable historically. It is the country from 
which ‘the three Kings of the East* came to pay homage to the 
newly-born Saviour of the world, and where the famous Queen 
of Sheba is supposed to have ruled. 

For a long time little was known about this distant Eastern 
country, which was shrouded in a mist of sagas and romantic 
tales. In the eighties of the last century, a German, Eduard Glaser, 
succeeded in collecting a large number of ancient inscriptions on 
his journeys in the Yemen, the main part of South Arabia, and 
making them available to the scientific world. Only then did 
people begin to realize that the strange tales in the Bible were 
based on historical fact, that centuries ago mighty empires had 
flourished on its soil, where an astonishingly advanced culture 
had developed under the Sabaeans and their successors. 

But even since then, its secrets have remained essentially with 
those inscriptions. The obscurity which lies over South Arabia’s 
past has not yet been illuminated. 

For even today the Yemen is one of the most impenetrable of 
countries. The Priest-King Yahya, a descendant of the Prophet, 
ruled there until quite recently. Full of distrust for the West, the 
present Imam still wants to keep foreign influences away from 
his kingdom and foreigners are refused entry or only allowed in 
with his personal consent, when commercial or diplomatic neces¬ 
sity makes it unavoidable. But if anyone is admitted by his royal 
favour, he has no freedom of movement. The routes he must take 
and the places where he may stop are minutely prescribed and he 
is under constant supervision. And fundamentally the King only 
allows foreigners as far as his capital, Sa’na. What lies beyond is 
forbidden territory and that is precisely the Yemen, parts of which 
are quite unexplored as yet and where the richest remains of 
vanished cultures are supposed to be. The King’s efforts to cut the 
Yemen off from the outside world are effectively supported by 
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the hostility of the inhabitants to everything foreign, their religious 
fanaticism and the insecurity prevailing in the country. 

Exploration of the little-known Yemen with its individuality 
still intact and its great past had long been an enticing objective 
to me. So many of my predecessors had to return when they were 
on the threshold of the country, with nothing accomplished; 
others fell victims to the danger of the undertaking. But by inde¬ 
fatigable perseverance, I did at last succeed in breaking through 
the barrier and penetrating into the forbidden land. Obviously 
this was only possible as the result of a bold venture, which some 
people might have considered quite impracticable. 

First of all I made myself thoroughly familiar with the language 
and customs of the Arabs through travels in Egypt, Mesopotamia 
and Palestine. Then I got to know an Arab Sultan who ruled over 
a small kingdom in the south-east of the peninsula. In 1930 I got 
as far as Mukalla on the Indian Ocean, as the guest of this Sultan. 
From there I pushed on to the Hadhramaut, a country adjoining 
the Yemen on the east, immediately behind the lofty coastal 
mountain ranges. During my stay in Hadhramaut I accumu¬ 
lated experiences and made a number of contacts which were 
helpful to me during my later large-scale ventures. 

From the beginning, my objective was the Yemen, the for¬ 
bidden land. Once again I set forth, landed at Hodeida, the sea¬ 
port of the Yemen, and knocked on the door of the closed king¬ 
dom. I was lucky. The door was opened and I was allowed to go 
to Sa’na, the capital, and stay there for a considerable period. But 
all my efforts to penetrate further inland failed. The King would 
not allow it. I had to return by the same way as I had come and 
go back home again. 

But I would not be diverted from my plans. Only a year later 
I was en route to South Arabia once more. Since it was impossible 
to do so by the authorized routes, I decided to enter the Yemen 
secretly. Such a project had no chance of success if I started from 
one of the coastal towns, as had been attempted by earlier travel¬ 
lers. For this reason, I conceived the idea of reaching the borders 
of the Yemen by a vast detour through the interior. To do this, 
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Arabia Felix 

I had to cross a desert district which had previously been con¬ 
sidered completely impassable. It extends over the whole eastern 
part of the peninsula and is represented on the map of Arabia by 
a white patch. 

I set out quite alone, a complete free lance, with only the meagre 
financial resources I had earned by my lectures and first publica¬ 
tions. I was unarmed but well equipped with the peaceful adjuncts 
to modem research: a film-camera, an ordinary camera and a 
recording machine. The object of my journey was a rich haul of 
documentation about the people of that region and their works, 
about the landscape, art, architecture and about the everyday life, 
the dances and music of the Arabs. 

Today modern technology is advancing with giant strides. 
Sooner or later, the hour of destiny will strike for ‘Arabia Felix’, 
happy Arabia, too. Then it will be classified in the ranks of the 
developed countries’ of our world. At the cost of an ancient cul¬ 
ture, it will be ‘blessed’ by technical science and western civiliza¬ 
tion and then perhaps a new significance will be imparted to its 
name ‘Arabia Felix’. But who can say if it will really be happy? 


B 
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CHAPTER II 


Journey into the Unknown 

rr is noticeably cool on these February days, even in the southern 
Mediterranean. A cold breeze blows from the north-east, from 
the snow-covered Russian steppes across the open straits of the 
Dardanelles. We have taken refuge in the comfortable warmth 
of the smoking-room, while the Moltott, a P. and O. liner, steams 
at high speed towards the narrow entrance to the Eastern world. 

My few co-passengers are citizens of the British Empire. They 
sit comfortably in the soft leather armchairs. They speak rarely 
and almost reluctantly, but their actions, as is well known, are 
tempered and based on an accurate assessment of their own 
power. They are frank and affable when they meet non-English 
people, a manner based on innate self-confidence allied to a well- 
acted sense of membership in the European community—the 
latter perhaps only visible out in these regions. 

They are mostly officials bound for Aden, Singapore or the 
Pacific. These servants of an Empire which still spans the world 
are continually travelling to and fro on the old world trade routes, 
in the way the Romans once did. We still feel the pull of the wide 
open spaces today. But we must become real travellers again, 
setting forth at a venture once more, self-reliant, on the look-out 
for the unexpected, for adventure. My fellow passengers expect 
nothing. They know what they will find: an office or station in 
the highly organized mechanism of empire. Everything is co¬ 
ordinated and running smoothly. The days of pushing into the 
unknown, of making fresh conquests, are over. For them the 
task of consolidation and preservation remains. 

The Australian sheep-farmer had also joined our company, 
whilst his daughters, their charms almost too obtrusive, con¬ 
tinued their tireless promenade around the deck. Needless to say, 
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he spoke about the bad state of business, in harsh, irritable tones. 
But the sight of his daughters walking past the window led him 
to another topic. He spoke of the visit to the mother country 
from which the family was just returning. His tone was just as 
dry and practical as before, yet a change was perceptible. His dry 
words concealed repressed emotion, a certain determination. 
The others also became more animated and took up the theme 
in chorus. I have often thought how firmly the English are 
anchored in their world. Now light seemed to be thrown on the 
problem. Their island—and this is quite obvious—represents the 
fixed Pole for them, the one indestructible entity in the shifts 
and changes of existence. It is never out of their thoughts and 
they build in its image wherever they go. It is the inexhaustible 
source of their strength and conviction. 

Meanwhile three tall figures came in, in brightly coloured 
draped garments, with spare, bronzed faces, their heads shrouded 
in peaked cowls. They had been seen embarking at Algiers. 
Looking round in embarrassment, they sat down in a comer and 
conversed in their soft, calm manner. During a pause in the 
general conversation, the man in a dark red flowing robe, who 
was sitting next to me, asked a question in broken French. I 
answered in Arabic. 

Ya salami’ Their faces lit up. ‘Where did you learn our 
language?’ I told them about my previous travels and that now 
I wanted to go to the Yemen. 

‘The Yemen? Have you got permission from the Imam then?’ 
they asked in astonishment. 

I avoided answering. Why should they know about my desire 
to enter the forbidden land by secret routes? We continued to 
discuss the Priest-King of South Arabia, whose country is almost 
more exclusive than the Dalai-Lama’s. 

It is only because he can not answer for the safety of foreigners’, 
explained the man in the red cloak, at the same time casting a 
sidelong glance at my neighbours, which seemed to convey 
something quite different. 

There is undoubtedly a certain amount of truth in what he 
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said about security. Only recently, two German explorers died, 
like so many of their predecessors, victims of the fanaticism of 
the inhabitants or the state of brigandage in the Yemen. 

Then I- learnt that the three of them came from Morocco and 
were on their way to an Islamic Conference in Cairo. So that 
means that the Mohammedan world is on the move too. They 
travel, making full use of the amenities of western science, in 
order to meet—whether openly or privately—and take decisions, 
strengthen their common bonds, confirm their hopes and work 
for the future. No one knows what fierce fermentation there is 
under its surface and how problematical the duration of the 
present artificial situation is. 

My fellow travellers from across the Channel barely returned 
the salutation of the three newcomers, but that was all. It was as 
if a glass partition had suddenly been erected in the room. Given 
their point of view as rulers, they find it particularly difficult to 
meet ‘coloured people* on equal terms, i.e. when they are acting 
as private individuals. 

Afterwards, the Australian asked me what sort of strange lan¬ 
guage I had been speaking. 

I told him. 

‘Good Lord! Is it possible?’ His somewhat protuberant pale 
blue eyes regarded me as if I was a museum piece. ‘I only speak 
English, and a man can go anywhere in the world with that.’ 

He is probably right there. 

As soon as the course turned south and Port Said was behind us, 
the sudden changes of scenery were a perpetual source of aston¬ 
ishment. The bright green world of the Mediterranean with its 
friendly embrace had vanished as if touched by a magic wand. 
Space was lost in limitless distances. Shapes and contours were 
effaced so that it was hard for the eye to find a resting-place any¬ 
where. The harsh light obliterated all colour; even sounds seemed 
to be muffled, as if swallowed up by this infinity without motion. 
The humid oppressive heat lay on the chest like heavy lead plates. 
Day after day not a breath of wind ruffled the surface of the 
turquoise sea under the steel shield of an unchanging 


sky. As 
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people in northern climes are glad to greet the least ray of sun¬ 
shine that penetrates the clouds, so in these latitudes one longs, 
often despairingly, for one single cloud in the blue to mitigate, 
if only for a moment, the force of the burning sun. 

The inanimation of the outside world has communicated itself 
to the ship. The infrequent conversations dry up like rivers in 
the desert sands. Only the uninterrupted pounding of the engines 
can be heard. It sounds louder and more insistent, as if the ship 
was in a hurry to get out of this inferno—as the Australian re¬ 
marked, giving vent to his own feelings. 

On the horizon above the glassy surface of the sea, a yellowish 
strip of coastline appeared, barren, apparently deserted and 
strangely unreal in the shimmer of jthe overheated air, which 
erased all permanent outlines. The Australian pointed to it, his 
eyes blinking, blinded by the light. ‘And that’s the country you 
want to go to’, he said, ‘where there’s nothing but sand and rocks. 

And the heat on top of that! Heaven preserve me from such a 
fate!* 

Nevertheless, there arc a lot more things to be found there’, 

I answered, ‘skyscrapers, for example. And they were already 
there at a time when Red Indians still roamed on the spot where 
New York now stands.’ And I told him something about Arabia, 
about its age-old culture, how one of the great world religions 
had its origin there and how there was a dam in existence in the 
south of the country more than three thousand years ago, at 
least equal in size and technical accomplishment to those of to¬ 
day. Yes’, I concluded, ‘anyone who has once been in that 
country is always drawn to it again.* 

On the third day we noticed a few whitish specks on the coast 
to port. They danced to and fro in the shimmering haze, as if on 
springs. They were the houses of Jedda, the seaport town of 
Mecca. When I last landed there, the wreck of a steamer lay 
between the coral reefs at the entrance. It had run aground and 
caught fire when full of pilgrims. Most of the passengers had 
perished in the flames; those who had tried to save themselves 
in the water had fallen prey to the sharks. 
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Jedda can give us a good idea of how the Arab world suddenly 
came to life after being in the twilight for centuries, and how 
events literally tumbled over each other in the last one and a half 
decades. This is where the renaissance really began, when Colonel 
Lawrence, already a legendary figure and probably a disillusioned 
man, landed at Jedda to fan the smouldering Arab revolt to a 
clear flame with the illusory banner of freedom. The same revolt 
which the Turkish vassal, Emir Hussein of Mecca, had started 
through numerous indeterminate negotiations with the British 
Government and which became one of the mines which blew up 
the ancient structure of the Turkish Empire. 

Colonel Lawrence indeed was able to lead his ‘Prophet with the 
Sword’, Faisal, son of Hussein and leader of the insurgents, in 
triumph to Damascus, whilst the crowds who had streamed into 
the city gave way to transports of joy. They really believed that 
the day of liberation had arrived and that the might and splendour 
of the ancient Caliphate was resurrected. A beautiful pipe dream! 
Before they were really aware of it, the Arabian people found 
themselves placed under a trusteeship by their powerful con¬ 
federates. Protectorates were established or single states created 
under native princes. Even the aspiring Emir Hussein received 
his neatly circumscribed kingdom around die cities of Mecca 
and Medina. While in possession of this centre of the Islamic 
world, he managed to become Caliph, and thus leader of the 
faithful, after die disappearance of the Turkish Sultan. But his 
promising career was cut off abruptly while still on the ascendant. 

Deep in the interior of the Arabian peninsula, the descendant 
of an ancient Wahabite ruling clan, Ibn Saud by name, had made 
clever use of the confusions of World War One, without coming 
out openly for either side, to overthrow the rival princely house, 
win back the throne of his fathers and to create an inland king¬ 
dom barely accessible to die range of a powerful modem army. 
But diat was not enough. He drove towards the sea, made inroads 
into Hussein’s kingdom and overcame the Holy Cities. King 
Hussein, who looked in vain to his powerful allies for help, had 
to flee and died in exile. 
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Ibn Saud was now in possession of almost the whole east coast 
of the Red Sea. Obviously a limit has provisionally been set to 
further expansion to the north, for the new state of Israel has 
been founded there. So the master of the largest part of Arabia 
turned to the south and, in a series of constant skirmishes, harassed 
the only remaining fully independent principality in the peninsula, 
the Kingdom of the Priest-King of the Yemen. To the south, the 
British had set a limit to the latter’s territory in the shape of an 
outpost on the coast of the Indian Ocean. Hemmed in as he is 
between two somewhat menacing neighbours, the Imam—for 
that is his title—is trying to steer his old-fashioned theocratic ship 
of state safely between the dangers. We shall sec later how suc¬ 
cessful he is. 

Still further to the south, on the African coast, the bare foot¬ 
hills of Eritrea run parallel to the traveller’s course. They conceal 
a strange survival from the ancient world, the primeval black 
kingdom of Ethiopia, a lone island of Christianity in the sea of 
Islam. A good look at past and present make it clear how little 
geographical divisions have to do with reality. For this land mass 
surrounding the bridge of the Red Sea, although it has a foot in 
two hemispheres, has always been a unity, a world with a common 
destiny and a common history. Its myths and legends also make 
this point, interweaving to form a brightly coloured carpet. For 
example, the Emperors of Abyssinia proudly consider themselves 
as descendants of the Queen of Sheba, that famous ruler of South 
Arabia, whose wealth and wisdom the First Book of Kings is so 
eloquent about. During her stay at the court of King Solomon— 
the ostensible purpose of her journey was to conclude a pact of 
friendship—the beautiful visitor is supposed to have been got 
with child by her host, their offspring, a son, being the actual 
Sabacan who founded the Abyssinian dynasty. Thus the Abys¬ 
sinian rulers could trace their descent back to King Solomon and 
they were commcnsurately proud of this fact. The Negus, 
Mcnclik, had coins minted for the jubilee of his widely celebrated 
victory in 1896, bearing the inscription: ‘The lion has prevailed 
because he is of the tribe of Judah’, (The Revelation of St John). 
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We know today that in ancient times the Sabaeans did in fact 
penetrate into Africa from South Arabia and settle in Abyssinia 
as a class ruling over the indigenous population. This is the 
historical nucleus of the myth. 

It is strange that of all the rulers around the Red Sea the only 
memory that has stayed alive today is that of this one woman—the 
Queen of the South, as the Gospel according to St Matthew has 
it. A whole cycle of sagas has been built up around her, with 
numerous versions and variants. They are often charmingly art¬ 
less. Nearly all Arabian writers recount the episode, which is 
also mentioned in the Koran, of how the Queen of Sheba was 
conducted to a room in King Solomon’s palace, the floor of 
which was entirely of glass, and the noble lady, imagining that 
she was entering a pool, tucked up her garments. The Islamic 
theologian, Akh-Thalabi, tells this story in a peculiar way. 
According to him, King Solomon’s courtiers, who were pre¬ 
sumably opposed to closer political ties between the two king¬ 
doms, had insinuated that his visitor was really a jinn, a dangerous 
she-devil, with the hideous hairy feet of an ass, who had only 
come to enchant the wise king and bring him to ruin. In order 
to get to the root of the matter, Solomon led her into the room 
with the glass floor and when she raised her skirts out of appre¬ 
hension for what she took to be water, her marvellous legs 
appeared, shapely and immaculate. 

Whilst my thoughts still dwelt on the lovely queen, the country 
she once ruled over appeared on the sea’s blue mirror as a whitish 
barely visible strip of coast. Rich Arabia, it was called in the 
Bible, fortunate or happy Arabia by the Romans, who vainly 
endeavoured to incorporate it into their Empire. For the ancient 
world it was the bridge to India, the market-place for all the 
treasures of the Far East, where gold, precious stones and cosdy 
spices abounded, where culture after culture flourished, where 
miracles of technical invention were performed and whence cen¬ 
tury after century heavily laden caravans made for the north 
bringing new riches to the luxury-loving courts of Egypt, Baby¬ 
lon, Assyria, Persia or to the princelings of Anterior Asia. Such 
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was its fame at one time, that after the conquest of India, Alex¬ 
ander the Great is supposed to have planned to establish himself 
in the Yemen, as a part of South Arabia is called today. This 
country at the gateway to the East was much sought after; con¬ 
querors swarmed on it from north, east and west; they came with 
armies of fleets but none of them succeeded in making a complete 
conquest, not even the Turks, who occupied it in name at least 
for five hundred years. So the Yemen is still concealed as if behind 
a mysterious veil, like the shimmering haze enshrouding its coasts. 

Even Hodeida, which we passed quite close to, hides itself from 
the searching look. This seaport is the official doorway to the 
Yemen, so to speak. It is not difficult to knock at the door there. 
But not much good would be gained by it. For the moment a 
foreigner sets foot on land in Hodeida, he is under constant sur¬ 
veillance; he can make no move without express permission nor 
receive any visitors without the King’s dispensation. Perhaps, 
after a long delay, he may be allowed to go to Sa’na where the 
King resides, but only under escort and by certain definite routes. 
The politeness and punctilious concern with which a guest is 
treated build an impenetrable wall around him, prohibiting any 
freedom of vision and movement. He can only see and hear what 
the King wants him to. 

But it was of no use to me to be conducted through the country 
blindfold, as it were. What I wanted was to look behind the veil 
and explore the forbidden interior of the country. This called for 
strategy. On its territorial frontier, the Yemen is protected from 
unauthorized intruders by a desert which extends to the north 
and is difficult of access. The Yemenite monarch would never 
dream that a foreigner could set foot in his kingdom from this 
side, and indeed no one had previously undertaken such a project. 
This was just what I was banking on, plus the probability that that 
frontier would be less closely guarded. My plan, then, was to cross 
this desert and enter the Yemen secretly from the rear, so to speak. 

I found the project all the more attractive because in this way I 
should reach territory where no European had ever set foot before. 

The two coasts of the Asian and African continents have drawn 
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closer and closer to each other. Now they press tightly together 
to form a narrow passage lined with rocky cliffs, the Straits of 
Bab el Mandeb, ‘The Gate of Tears*. Did it acquire this gloomy 
name because the rock-bound strait had caused the loss of so 
many ships, or because for centuries this was the ferry point for 
human cargoes captured in Africa and bound for Asian markets, 
and the lamentation of those destined for slavery rose to heaven 
when they saw their native land vanishing behind them? Even 
today small sailing vessels slip secretly over the narrow strip of 
sea on dark nights and unload cargoes of slaves in one of the 
countless inlets of the Arabian coast. No fewer than three great 
powers have established settlements here at the gateway to the 
Far East: England, France and Italy. In the middle of the passage 
an enormous towering block of stone rises up, standing alone like 
a menacing watch tower. Bare glowing stone in the throbbing 
air, it forms a dark spot on the blinding dazzle of the sea. ‘As if 
the devil had spat it out*, an English passenger remarked. It is 
Perim, a Gibraltar of the East, which the British snatched from the 
French by a clever manoeuvre, taking possession of it at die very 
moment when, at the northern end of the Red Sea, the first spade¬ 
fuls of the Suez Canal were being dug under French supervision. 

The day departed in a breathtaking riot of gold and purple, 
as the endless stretches of the Indian Ocean opened up before us. 
But in the rapidly falling darkness, the Perim light followed us 
for a long time, like a watchful eye exploring the dark night. 

Next morning, we passed hard by the precipitous coast of 
South Arabia. The crippling pressure of the Red Sea’s humid heat 
has relaxed slighdy. At least it is possible to get dressed in the 
morning without being immediately bathed in sweat. A lively 
breeze blows over the sea. We overtake a tiny steamer performing 
an extravagant dance in the heavy swell. I know it well, the Afrika , 
outward bound from Hodeida. Fishing boats bob about on the 
sapphire sea, looking like bits of cotton wool in the distance. 

We alter course into the port of Aden, its houses gli mm ering 
white in the morning sun, between two enormous rocky massifs 
with jagged peaks which jut far out to sea. 
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I intended to travel straight on from Aden to Mukalla by the 
small coastal steamer and to press on from there across the Hadh- 
ramaut into the desert. But as I landed, I learnt that the ship to 
Mukalla had sailed that morning and the next one would not 
leave for a fortnight. 

Nor were the British authorities inclined to grant me an entry 
permit as a pure formality. My exalted patron, the Sultan of 
Mukalla, whose helpfulness I have to thank for my first look at 
South Arabia, was staying in India at the time on his estates in 
Hyderabad and was therefore inaccessible. My personal letter of 
invitation from Seiyid al Kaf, the ruler of Terim, was also 
momentarily useless. The country as a whole was unsafe, I was 
warned. Europeans were considered as rather unwelcome in¬ 
truders, robbery and fighting were the inhabitants’ main occu¬ 
pations. And to travel alone—this with a side glance at me—and 
by country roads, too, would be mere foolhardiness. Finally, 
however, they said they were prepared to put the question to the 

Sultan of Mukalla’s representative. I should have to wait for the 
answer. 

Adan means paradise in Arabic. So there have been theories 
that Adan, or Aden, was the Eden mentioned in the Bible in the 
Book of Ezekiel. Many of the riches from fabulous distant coun¬ 
tries were transported via Aden. The Phoenicians knew it and 
regarded it as the most important trading centre in South Arabia. 
Then came the Romans and occupied the peninsula, of which 
they kept possession until the sixth century. After a brief Abys¬ 
sinian interregnum, the Persians brought Aden into the Moham¬ 
medan cultural orbit. 

Today Aden is one of the four strong-points protecting 
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Britain’s most vital sea route, which runs from the Pillars of 
Hercules on the Atlantic through the Mediterranean and leaves 
it again at the ‘Gate of Tears’. The four strong-points are Gibraltar, 
Malta, Cyprus and Aden. 

Aden lies on a small volcanic peninsula, in an extinct crater, 
which protrudes into the sea. 

No one has much to say in Aden’s favour today. Admittedly 
the bare volcanic rock of which the small peninsula consists, is 
desolate and barren. The soil, with its strong salt content, only 
produces scanty thorn scrub and should some meagre vegetation 
appear in the gullies, the heat of the sun immediately dries it up. 
The once-molten lava has solidified into towering crags and pre¬ 
cipitous ridges; it is split up and divided everywhere by deep 
ravines and gorges and this stamps it with a dismal grandeur. With 
an obvious feeling for the singularity of the landscape, the Arabian 
version places the grave of Cain, the fratricide, in this rocky waste. 
A dark cleft in a steep cliff-side is pointed out as the site. 

Until recently rain formed the only water supply. The merest 
trickle is collected in enormous artificial lakes, whose technically 
perfect foundations date back to pre-historic times. If there is no 
rainfall, as is often the case, the necessary water has to be brought 
from the mainland by a road specially built for the purpose. 
Springs were first discovered after the First World War as a result 
of deep drilling in the valleys. In his description of Arabia written 
in the year 1200, Ibn el Mojavir says: ‘the climate of Aden is so 
bad that all wine turns to vinegar in less than ten days’. A strange 
characteristic for a Mohammedan to take note of! 

Standing on top of the Jebel Janimar, or Jam-Jam, as it is called 
in Aden, it becomes obvious why this barren strip of land has 
always been such a keenly sought after possession. At one’s feet 
spreads the broad sickle of the harbour, well protected by its gate 
of twin massifs. It is situated on the threshold of the West and is 
so spacious that the whole British fleet can assemble there. Once 
the ships of the Sabaeans lay diere, unloading the treasures of 
India or the Malayan islands or fitting out for new voyages to the 
settlements on the African coast. Recently it has been possible to 
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confirm that the Sabaeans built towns and temples as far distant 
as South Africa, carrying off its mineral wealth as booty. 

The Union Jack has been flying over the harbour for almost 
a century now. This is how it happened: the people of Aden had 
rashly attracted the attention of the expanding British Empire by 
looting an English ship stranded right outside the harbour, as was 
their ancient usage and custom, and handling Her Majesty’s 
subjects rather inconsiderately. As the reigning Sultan refused to 
pay compensation, even threatening to imprison the officials sent 
to negotiate, British men-of-war appeared, bombarded the town 
and captured it. The Sultan was forced to flee and from then on 
took up his residence on the mainland in nearby Lahej. The taking 
of Aden in 1839 is mentioned in British history books as being 
especially noteworthy because it was the first territorial addition 
to the Empire in Queen Victoria’s reign. 

However, it must be said to the credit of the proud Arabs, who 
once had a world empire to call their own, that they were by no 
means satisfied with this state of affairs but for decades made bold 
though hopeless attempts to win Aden back, first under the 
leadership of the Sultan and afterwards of his successor. Ultimately 
Britain found herself compelled to set up a safety-zone on the 
mainland and to place a broad strip of the South Arabian littoral 
under her protection. The Sultan of Lahej was compensated for 
the loss of his independence by an annual pension. 

British officials and military men look upon Aden as a kind of 
anteroom to hell. To me, on the contrary, it has always seemed 
like paradise. When I used to return to Aden after camel rides 
lasting for months and indescribable exertions, it was the essence 
of civilization to me, the dispenser of all those little amenities of 
life which those who arc used to them hardly think about, but 
which become of untold value once one has to do without them. 
And I always found a bit of home there through my hospitable 
reception in the house of Herr M., a German business man. He 
had more or less gone round the world. Previously he had run 
a fur business far up in Alaska and then moved on at random, 
and after many intermediate halts, had found a new and profitable 
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sphere of activity in Aden. Once I accompanied him to his head¬ 
quarters, but only once. Thousands of goat skins were nailed up 
in a long low shed awaiting purchase by natives in the hinterland. 
Now the freshly treated skins had to be sorted according to quality 
and serviceability. This called for a skilled expertize which only 
Herr M. himself possessed. The work lasted for hours. I could 
not stand the stink for more than five minutes. In addition, I have 
to thank Herr M’s strenuous efforts for the recovery of the whole 
of my film material lost in the Hadhramaut. He arranged for it 
to be brought back and forwarded to me in Germany many 
months after my return home. 

His house, equipped with all tropical requirements, also had its 
full complement of servants—among them a chef, a master of 
his art and such a seigneur that he had a servant of his own—in 
addition to several dogs, still more cats, and two apes. The cats 
provided a classic example of what family life really means. One 
was always coming across a new nursery installed in some comer 
or other. I was awakened one morning by faint cries and 
discovered that a female cat had given birth to six kittens during 
the night right under my bed. The two apes were called Max 
and Moritz and lived up to their names. Their tricks had made 
them extremely unpopular in the neighbourhood. But when they 
visited a nearby bank, entered the cash room, made a hopeless 
mix up of the piles of counted bank notes, and Moritz settled 
comfortably on the cashier’s head, it was the last straw and they 
had to go. 

One afternoon, when the worst heat of the day was over, we 
set out on a trip into the Aden hinterland, and a visit to the Sultan 
of Lahej. My host’s car, an old Citroen, had seen its best days. It 
was quite dilapidated and some of its parts were missing. Despite 
this, it ran pretty well. Soon we stuck fast in the treacherous sand, 
but a crowd of Bedouins ran to our aid, singing and shouting, to 
push the half-buried vehicle on to firm ground again. This hap¬ 
pened several times. 

Just beyond Sheikh Othman, the first town on the mainland, 
with important, highly productive salt-flats belonging to an 
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Italian company, there are a police post and barrier, completely 
isolated in the middle of the open country, for there are no roads. 

The English allow no one 
into this territory without the Governor of Aden’s express per¬ 
mission, because they cannot answer for the safety of Europeans. 

We travelled through the desert for hours. There was nothing 
but pale yellow sand, scanty stunted thorn-bushes and a stony 
dried-up river bed, with here and there a couple of wretched 
Bedouin straw huts. No birds sang; not a sound broke the solitude. 
At the most a camel caravan passed by with silent ghostly tread, 
the asses going ahead as leading animals. 

Suddenly a remarkable scene appeared on the horizon, as if 
conjured up at the touch of a wand; towering palaces, gleaming 
white as marble, and cupolas, and slender pinnacles. The sur¬ 
prising thing was that everything seemed to float in the air as if 
painted on the blue back-drop of the sky in the most delicate 
of colours. As we drew nearer, we could make out the broad 
outline of a town, square brown houses huddled together and 
firmly rooted in the soil. And now the reason for the illusion 
was clear; the towering structures have white upper stories, but 
are earth coloured below, so that this part is invisible from a 
distance. The landscape, too, had changed suddenly. The river 
bed beside which we were travelling, dry a moment ago, now 
contained water. It was led off to the fields, which were luxuriant 
with verdure, via countless gutters and channels. The tops of the 
slender date palms, heavy with fruit, bowed overhead, the 
thoroughfares were thronged with the town’s inhabitants going 
home from work at sunset. Brown supple young lads, naked to 
the waist, drove the small Arabian cows ahead of them. They 
shouted fnendly greetings, while the women in blue shawls cast 
curious shy glances at us. A lofty wide mud-brick gate swallowed 
us up. We were in Lahej. 


We had to produce our permits here. 


No one could claim that the Sultan of Lahej, His Highness Sir 
Abdul Karim, enjoys a carefree tenure of office, although he is 
under the protection of the British Empire. On the contrary, he 
has serious worries. 
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Tilings were very different during my short visit to him about 
one year before. Then it was the day of a solemn Mohammedan 
feast, to which I was invited. From early morning onwards. Sir 
Abdul sat enthroned on a chair in the garden of his newly built 
palace, which was showy rather than beautiful, and bore hardly 
a trace of the splendours of ancient Arabic architecture. Even the 
garden was laid out in English taste. Meanwhile the great men 
of his realm came from near and far to pay homage to him; the 
Sultans and Sheiks, all the princelings and tribal chieftains who, 
nominally at least, came under the sovereignty of the Sultan of 
Lahej. They came, in proud procession, on horseback or perched 
on camels, accompanied by their ministers and soldiers. The 
parade was most variegated. There were dignified noblemen in 
rich garments, gorgeously trimmed with gold, their retinues 
scarcely less richly clad. And then half-naked Bedouin chieftains, 
their lean brown faces ringed by long black locks, in the midst 
of a rabble of the toughest companions. But all, including the 
poorest, carried the choicest, most valuable weapons, sabres or 
sharply curved daggers with beautifully decorated hilts, in gold 
or silver sheaths. Their attraction to the European eye lay not in 
the material itself but in the perfect artistic worth of each piece, 
which only a long tradition of handicraft could produce with the 
same sureness of taste and refinement of execution. The weapon 
makers of Arabia were widely renowned even in ancient times. 

The nobles dismounted at the gateway to the garden, strode 
up rustling and clanking at the head of their followers, went 
down on one knee in front of their overlord and kissed his hand. 
This act of homage lasted for more than three hours. It was a 
skilful bit of play acting, but only that, no more than a graceful 
gesture. Truth to tell, the Sultan’s power scarcely extended 
throughout his own territory of Lahej. These princelings and 
chieftains did what they wanted, as absolute masters of dieir 
tribes. In the tradition of feudal lords, they are in a perpetual 
state of local warfare, and raiding and pillaging are not the least 
of their sources of income. 

After this rather medieval performance came an exhibition 
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of a kind that could be seen in the most modem parts of Europe. 
The schoolmaster of Lahej appeared with his pupils and stationed 
himself in the midst of the kingdom’s great men. After singing 
a few songs in unison, individual pupils stepped forward and 
recited poems, rhymed panegyrics about heroes and heroic deeds, 
in the sonorous Arabic tongue, which is capable of such varied 
modulations. But the way these twelve-year-old youngsters per¬ 
formed was simply astonishing. The episodes were emphasized 
by gestures as natural as they were graceful, but in addition the 
whole body was moved with perfect artistry, greatly enhancing 
the dramatic expression of the subject treated. 

Wc spectators were spellbound, listening breathlessly, as capti¬ 
vated as if the events described were actually taking place before 
our eyes. It was a cultural achievement of a classical kind. An 
eminent Chinese, speaking of the special talents of individual 
races, once said that the Europeans excelled in brain power, the 
Arabs in the use of the tongue, i.e. the word. 

In effect, poetry and heroism have been the two poles of 
Arabian life from time immemorial and only the man who could 
prove himself in both was considered a real leader. This is still 
true today, except in so far as present-day contacts have effected 
a levelling down, if not a deterioration. Ibn Saud knew exactly 
what he was doing when he firmly excluded certain European 
influences from his Central Arabian kingdom. 

In the afternoon the second high-point of Arabic existence, the 
warlike element, was displayed in a gymkhana, an indispensable 
part of every festival to this thoroughly masculine race. (Not a 
single woman was to be seen throughout the whole festivities.) 
In the middle of a large square in front of the Sultan’s summer 
palace outside the town, a bright fire was burning, around which 
the musicians sat. The skin of their ‘tassa’, the big metal drum, 
had to be warmed by the fire from time to time because the 
tension kept on slackening. To the rise and fall of the music, 
individual riders stormed into the arena and performed tricks of 
astonishing skill and daring. AX^hilst at full gallop, the rider could 
suddenly be seen bent right under the horse’s stomach, with one 
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foot sdll clinging to the saddle; the next moment he was standing 
on the back of the galloping horse and firing his rifle. The camel 
riders showed themselves no less skilled. They would run along¬ 
side a trotting camel and swing up on to its lofty hump with one 
bound without letting go of their firearms for a moment. How 
they managed it, was a complete mystery to me. Finally, two 
sides put on a mock battle, complete with attack, flight, pursuit 
and counter-attack. The whole affair ended in a crazy whirlpool 
of dust, criss-crossing riders, shots, huzzas and the muffled 
beating of the drums. The spectators, besides themselves with 
enthusiasm, were almost on the point of plunging into the throng 
themselves. 

Whereas on that occasion the Sultan was in the full flush of 
his power, a dark cloud lay over his House during my second 
visit. Nevertheless the ruler, whose hair was already grey, received 
me with his usual kindness in the great hall of the palace where 
he is wont to pass the day with his ministers and retinue before 
withdrawing to the distant harem in the evening, but his large, 
fine eyes looked sad and tired. I was soon informed of the tragic 
occurrence, which was indeed a reason for depression. Advancing 
old age had made the office of ruler too heavy for the Sultan. 
It had been his wish to abdicate and hand over the seals of office 
to his son, in order to secure the succession for him during his 
own lifetime. For in Arabic countries succession to the throne is 
not generally hereditary and according to ancient tradition only 
the most worthy was chosen as leader, in principle at least. One 
of the most powerful noble clans made use of this tradition to 
put up an opposition candidate from their own ranks, who gained 
some support among the population. Two parties were formed; 
differences grew hotter and hotter and finally culminated in 
shooting—as happens elsewhere than in Arabia—at a meeting in 
which the Sultan’s son, Prince Faddal was seriously wounded. 
A bullet in the head resulted in the loss of an eye. He was taken 
to Aden and attended by English doctors. As it was unlikely that 
he would ever be completely well again, he was automatically 
excluded from the line of succession to the throne of Lahej. 
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But the Sultan’s power had been dealt a serious blow from 
another direction. According to the Arabic way of thinking, a 
ruler’s cardinal virtue is his generosity. A prince who does not 
distribute money lavishly in the shape of displays of pomp, alms 
and the hospitality of a grand seigneur lacks the most important 
attribute of his office. Unfortunately this was precisely the situa¬ 
tion in which the Sultan of Lahej now found himself. The Imam 
of the Yemen, who had become absolute monarch after the col¬ 
lapse of the Ottoman Empire, laid claim to the coastal zones 
under British protection, on the pertinent enough grounds that 
this district had belonged to the Yemen since time immemorial 
and therefore appertained to his kingdom as a matter of right. 
Because it was a bad thing to quarrel directly with the might of 
Albion, the Yemenite king turned his attention to her protege 
and had recently put a complete stop to caravan traffic going 
through the buffer State of Lahej. From then onwards the entire 
exports of the Yemen were routed from Hodeida to Aden by sea. 
Lahej had been entitled to impose a duty on goods in transit, 
which yielded a large revenue. The export of skins alone from 
the Yemen amounted to nearly £100,000 a year. Owing to this 
hostile measure on the part of the Yemen government, the Sultan 
of Lahej had lost his principal source of income and the British 
subsidies were not nearly enough to meet the claims levied on 
his office as ruler according to the custom of the country. 

We lived as guests of the Sultan in one of his numerous houses, 
which had been allocated to two Germans, the only Europeans 
in the whole of Lahej. These excellent fellow-countrymen of 
mine had been forced to try and cam a living abroad, like many 
other Germans at that time. They had come from Ethiopia three 
years ago and had made themselves useful in the Sultan’s court. 
They were jacks-of-all-tradcs, so to speak, at least in technical 
matters. They serviced pumps, repaired the Sultan’s cars and 
gramophones and had even installed an efficient lighting system 
in the palace. The Sultan valued their services highly but could 
no longer pay them enough owing to the financial difficulties 
which had ensued. Soon after our arrival, they were forced to 
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pack up their belongings and continue their wanderings. I heard 
afterwards that they had gone to India. 

The next day shortly before sunset we quickly got our car 
ready and drove on. We had not informed the Sultan that we 
wanted to go still further into the country. The mere obtaining 
of a permit would have led to endless negotiations in typical 
Arab fashion. Apart from that we would certainly have been 
given an escort, which would only have been a hindrance to us. 

We drove through the fertile valley of the river Tiban, with 
its rich banana and mango plantations. But on the very edge of 
the fields the desert begins abruptly. It is not dead as it may seem, 
but a most lively and dangerous entity. For the sand, its mobile 
element, stirred up by the slightest puff of wind, is constantly on 
the advance with silent sinister rippling movements, seeking to 
bury everything which stands in its way. So the fruits of human 
endeavour are constantly threatened with destruction and only 
tireless industry enables the people to snatch a laborious existence 
from the pitiless grasp of Nature. Here, at any rate, the saying 
which people are fond of quoting about the ineradicable laziness 
of the natives of tropical regions proved to be a fable. 

Towards evening we came to a large village inhabited by the 
Haushabi tribe. The miserable mud huts made a poor impression. 
But their brown walls were decorated in white with the most 
peculiar paintings: cursive borders of countless tapering points 
round the doorstep, also plant motifs stylized in a most uncommon 
way, their origins probably traceable to Sabaean tradition. There 
seems to be some support for this theory in that the Haushabi 
have preserved a number of other customs from prehistoric times. 
Thus, for example, apart from the usual Islamic cemeteries, there 
are tall, isolated skittle-shaped cairns to be found near their 
villages. These are the resting places of tribal chieftains or person¬ 
alities who enjoyed special esteem, because they were able to 
heal the sick, that is—according to the primeval belief of all 
peoples—were a kind of magician and en rapport with super¬ 
natural powers. Close to the actual graves, two or three smooth 
slabs of stone are set up. On certain days of the year the 
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inhabitants of the village come out in ceremonial procession 
at night and annoint these stones with oil, an old heathen 
custom. 

On our arrival the car was quickly surrounded by the whole 
population of the village. They greeted us friendlily and offered 
us one of their houses as a lodging. But we preferred to spend the 
night under the open sky. Presumably insulted by this, the spirits 
of the place set whole armies of mosquitoes and small grey sand¬ 
flies upon us as a punishment. Their uninterrupted attacks made 
sleep impossible. Otherwise the night was wonderful. The 
brightly twinkling stars shed a faint bluish light. The tall cone 
of a burial cairn stood on the edge of the silent desert, encircled 
by a magic halo. In this endless waste, time vanished, and I thought 
how similar all the primitive religions of mankind were, in an 
unfathomable, almost uncanny way. The annointing of stones 
with oil is frequently mentioned in the Bible. So it would not 
be surprising if the Arabs belong to the same Semitic family as 
the Israelites. But the same primeval custom can be found among 
the Hindus in India. The English administration had constant 
difficulty in protecting the neady hewn milestones along the roads 
they had built. Again and again the Hindus took them away 
secretly at night and set them up in dieir holy places to be smeared 
with oil during certain religious ceremonies. Perhaps the oil 
served as a substitute for the blood originally spilt. But that is 
by no means certain. For even today blood sacrifice is not un¬ 
known to Islam at religious festivals or on important occasions 
in everyday life, whereas annointment with oil is expressly for¬ 
bidden as heathen. When a new stretch of railway is opened, a 
wether s throat is cut and the rails are smeared with the warm 
blood of the sacrifice in order to place the work of man under 
God’s protection. 

Everywhere the stone figures as the central point of die cult in 
the old early religions. It was not only the sacrificial altar, it also 
represented the godhead. At first a crudely carved head was 
satisfactory, which gradually developed into a complete statue 
and that led to a second stone being set up next to it as an altar 
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for burnt sacrifices. The amazing thing about this is that the same 
line of development can be found among many peoples who lived 
far apart from each other and never came into contact. As is well 
known, this cult from the grey mists of time resulted in the hands 
of the Greeks in the absolute perfection of their statues of the gods, 
which were exhibited next to the stone altar. 

To go a step further: the heathen Arabs also revered trees as 
the seat of the deities; they celebrated religious festivals beneath 
them and hung up their weapons in their branches. Even today 
such holy trees, covered with all kinds of votive offerings, can 
sometimes be found in the neighbourhood of towns and villages. 
The tree was surrounded by a consecrated enclosure, the sacred 
grove, and the ceremonial circuit of the holy place was known 
to the Arabs of heathen times, the procession which has been 
preserved both in Islam and Christianity. But we know now that 
the early peoples of the north, such as the Germans, also honoured 
the tree as seat of the ^godhead in exactly the same way, that they 
too had sacred groves and ceremonial processions around the 
consecrated enclosure. » 

On the next day we advanced laboriously. We were in the 
mountain district, which ro^e precipitously from the flat coastal 
plain. The car coughed its way up a valley covered with loose 
scree. There were no roads. The slopes became steeper and steeper, 
the mountains towered liigher and higher. Finally the little 
Citroen gave up the ghost. We had to push to get as far as nearby 
Musemir. Then it came to an absolute halt. Before us rose a 
massive mountain range, later reaching heights of six and nine 
thousand feet, which shuts off the territory of the King of Yemen 
from the outside world and seems to resist any penetration like a 
gigantic bastion. Musemir is one of those small, very small, 
princedoms which come under the sovereignty of the Sultan of 
Lahej. Before we turned round, we paid the obligatory visit to 
the Prince, who also bore the title of Sultan. His palace was hard 
to find because it scarcely differed from the mud huts of his sub¬ 
jects. However, he did stand out from them, by possessing a 
rather ancient cannon and a pair of modern brown patent leather 
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shoes. He seemed to be a good deal prouder of the latter than of 
his weapon of war. 

Soon after our return to Aden, the long-awaited steamer from 
Mukalla put in, but brought no answer to the official request 
about my entry. I would have waited in Aden for ever, if the 
British Government had not allowed me to journey on to Mu¬ 
kalla, instructing me to get permission to land on the spot. So 
when the steamer returned from its regular trip to Hodeida a 
fortnight later, I set out at random for the Hadhramaut. 
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CHAPTER IV 


In the Land of Incense 

after a two-day journey we arrived in Mukalla harbour at the 
hour of morning prayer. The dazzling white town, huddled to¬ 
gether on a narrow strip of land, rises straight up from the sea’s 
deep blue surface against the bright red background of a towering 
mountain wall. Hard by the coast stands the massive soaring 
minaret, dominating the town, from whose heights the call to 
the faithful is sounded. The Arabian sailing vessels, or dhows, 
with their fantastic stems and high freeboard, float on the lightly 
ruffled waters of the harbour. They carry on the busy trade with 
neighbouring India. As indeed South Arabia generally forms the 
anchoring place for the cultural and spiritual bridge whose span 
leads to Mohammedan India and further on to the Malayan 
islands. A second identical bridge leads from South Arabia to 
the coast of East Africa and thence deep into the Continent. Islam 
realizes the strength of the ties, transcending shifting political 
borders, formed by a common and clearly formulated philosophy 
which must have religious foundations to be really binding, that 
is to say, be based on a common attitude to the ultimate questions 
of humanity. The Mohammedan always considers a foreigner as 
the professor of another faith and not as we do, as a member of 
another race or country. 

Ali Hakim, harbourmaster and doctor of Mukalla, is an Indian: 
a lively tubby little man in long white robe and red fez. "When 
he discovered that I was on board, he was delighted to see me 
again and poured a veritable torrent of affectionate words of 
welcome over me. He was living in the old Sultan’s palace close 
to the mosque near the harbour. I was offered hospitality and was 
soon seated on the balcony of his house with a wonderful pano¬ 
rama of the blue sea, the white town and its bright red background. 
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My arrival had been talked about and old acquaintances appeared 
to greet me. They were as happy as children when I gave them 
snapshots of themselves which I had taken during my previous 
stay in Mukalla. 

But a new obstacle to my progress had arisen. The minister to 
whom I had to apply in the Sultan’s absence had just left on a 
journey and was therefore inaccessible. Ali Hakim kept on scru¬ 
tinizing the letter from the Government of Aden, which directed 
me in somewhat uncertain terms to obtain my entry permit for 
the country on the spot. Finally he was of the opinion that I 
ought to go on to Shihr, the next seaport to the east, where I 
would certainly meet the minister. 

So there was nothing for me to do but follow his advice. But 
when I reached Shihr on the second day, I learnt that the minister 
had just returned to Mukalla. Strictly speaking I ought to have 
followed him back to Mukalla but that would have been going 
a bit too far. Without further ado I landed with all my luggage, 
and no one asked me for my entry permit. Perhaps this was be¬ 
cause I was well known in Shihr too. I soon found a guide to the 
Hadhramaut, my next objective. He was a young Bedouin of the 
Tamimi tribe, a proud youngster with a brown wiry body clad 
only in a white loincloth which was held up by his cartridge belt. 
We set out early next morning. A Hadhramaut merchant, who 
came from Java, joined our small camel caravan with his eight- 
year-old son. 

First we had to cross the mountain range which rose from the 
coastal plain to a height of 6,000 feet. We climbed steadily up¬ 
wards over scree and rubble, mostly following a dried-up river 
bed, in the midst of an increasingly magnificent labyrinth of bare, 
jagged peaks, vertical cliff sides, abruptly yawning precipices and 
criss-crossing gorges. We were only allowed short rest periods 
and the guide was constantly urging us to hurry. A Mohamme¬ 
dan festival week was drawing near, the end of their month of 
fasting, and we had to reach our goal before it started. Otherwise 
we should have no alternative but to camp in the middle of the 
journey for six days and wait. For no believer could be prevailed 
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upon to violate the holy festival week by travelling while it 
lasted. 

After a really forced march of four days we reached the summit. 
Before us as far as the eye could see stretched a slightly undulating 
brownish-yellow plateau. It was intersected by extensive, sharply 
demarcated hollows and on their level bottoms, where there was 
always a litde moisture concealed, the human settlements were 
ranged, looking like shining pearl necklaces of white and green 
in the distance. 

This ‘Hazarmaveth’ as it is called in the Bible was certainly well 
known to the ancients. Pliny called it ‘the superior*, in a double 
sense, referring to its high situation and its status. Indeed it must 
have been very wealthy once for the Hadhramaut was die main 
source of those two products which were both highly prized and 
highly paid for by the ancients, namely, frankincense and myrrh. 
In fact, since then Hadhramaut has been known as the land of 
incense. While incense served religious purposes, to invoke the 
gods and also to ward off evil spirits, the myrrh bush provided 
an indispensable article of luxury. Its sweet-smelling oil, made up 
into all kinds of pastes and unguents, became the standby of that 
rich battery of cosmetics with which the women of Egypt, and 
Greece and Rome too, knew how to preserve or increase their 
attractiveness. Even today the incense used in Christian churches 
comes partially from Hadhramaut. But there is a still finer species 
of this perfume, a bush which grows only in India and is unknown 
in Europe. It is imported by the Arabs, and guarded like a valu¬ 
able treasure. It exudes a delicate sweetness, a teasing scent, so 
stimulating, so softly caressing to the nerves that it bears not the 
slightest resemblance to the musty, heavy incense we use. 

Hadhramaut would scarcely have been famous among the 
ancients, if it had merely been satisfied with the accumulation of 
riches. However, the spiritual power and urge for formal expres¬ 
sion of its inhabitants also produced a culture, whose tradition 
has been preserved up to the present day in the style and decora¬ 
tion of its magnificent buildings. Obviously they are only the 
remains of a much greater past. As witness the countless ruins, 
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datmg from centuries before our calendar, which stretch for miles 
in the valleys and await the archaeologists’ spade, often merely 
indicated by a wall emerging from the all-enveloping sand. 
Until now the mistrust and superstition of the inhabitants have 
prevented their systematic exploration. 

As we struggled on to the town of Terim, extremely exhausted 
by our hasty journey, I had a pleasant surprise. Two dark spots 
appeared on the horizon and drew rapidly closer, accompanied 
by trailing clouds of dust. They turned out to be two cars, driven 
by two of his sons, which Abu Bakr al Kaf had sent to meet me 
on hearing the news of my visit. I learnt that the two cars were 
brought from Singapore to Shihr by ship. There they had been 
dismantled, the parts packed on camel-back and carried in this 
way over the trackless mountains. When they arrived, they had 
been correctly re-assembled. So I arrived in Terim in an extremely 
comfortable, if unusual, way in that country. 

The territory of Hadhramaut is governed by a number of 
feudal overlords who hold the title of Sultan. But they do not 
have much say in affairs. On the whole their sway is limited to 
their magnificent castles, where they lead a life of pleasant, if not 
entirely voluntary, leisure in company with their ministers and 
the numerous members of their courts. The real rulers of Hadh¬ 
ramaut arc the five al Kaf brothers, a merchant family, descended 
from the country’s ancient nobility. They run the whole of 
Hadhramaut’s trade, own widespread properties in India and 
beyond (for example, the two biggest and best hotels in Singa¬ 
pore belong to them) and the incalculable riches which they dis¬ 
pose of endow them with royal power. They might be called the 
Medici of the Hadhramaut. 

And in fact during a stay in Terim, the residence of Abu Bakr 
al Kaf, the eldest of the brothers, one might well feel that one has 
been transported to the medieval court of a Medici prince. On 
this occasion I was again received with the really lavish hospitality 
which is natural to this grand seigneur. I lived in a charming 
pavilion in the Indian style with countless rooms, had fifty ser¬ 
vants at my disposal and was heaped with presents. 
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I spent every morning, as is the custom, in the nearby palace 
of my host. Abu Bakr reclined on a couch covered with brilliant 
Javanese cloths in a broad colonnade which opened on to a garden 
with all kinds of exotic plants. Friends and acquaintances were 
seated around him, messengers came and went, the latest events 
were reported and discussed in the absence of newspapers, busi¬ 
ness was transacted, and the country’s affairs debated. Everything 
took place in a calm dignified way, without haste, without raised 
voices or loss of temper even when there were differences of 
opinion and Abu Bakr made his decisions with that friendly de¬ 
liberation which is surely the art of ruling. 

I did not know how many wives and concubines the already 
ageing Abu Bakr possessed. This usually depends on a person’s 
financial resources, and measured by those standards it must have 
been a considerable number. At any rate he had innumerable 
children of the most varied ages. To cite another example: there 
lived in Sejun a most respected and wealthy citizen, an old man 
in his nineties, already blind, who could call no less than seventy 
wives his own. 

So I was given the opportunity to acquire a number of insights 
into the colourful, luxurious and individualistic life of a South 
Arabian court. I had more time for this than I really wanted. For 
I made no progress with my enterprise. I repeatedly discussed my 
project with Abu Bakr, but he always advised me strongly 
against it and warned me of the dangers which lay in wait for me. 
He could not help me much personally because his power came 
to an end with the borders of Hadhramaut. The dangers would 
not have deterred me, for they have to be reckoned with in such 
cases. However, another circumstance, for which I was quite un¬ 
prepared, threatened to jeopardize all my fine plans. I absolutely 
had to have a guide, for without one the crossing of the desert 
was plainly impossible. But at that moment relations between 
the Yemen and Hadhramaut were by no means neighbourly; in 
fact they were quite strained. Relying on the rule that might is 
right, Yemenites sometimes came to the Hadhramaut, but they 
tolerated no penetration into their own territory. No Hadhramaut 
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Bedouin would dare to visit the forbidden land, even in the 
company of an unbeliever; he would be unlikely to leave it alive. 
So the only possibility for me was a Yemenite guide. But I could 
not find one anywhere. At first I put my hopes on a distinguished 
Seiyid from the Yemen, who was staying at Abu Bakr’s court, 
presumably for some business transaction. He had come to 
Hadhramaut by ship, via Hodeida and Mukalla. I told him my 
plan; he was immediately enthusiastic, assuring me that he would 
come with me, that the idea of such a journey had always attracted 
him and that I would have no difficulties in his company. For 
hours we discussed every detail of the expedition. But when we 
had reached a certain stage and the preparations were due to begin, 
he got cold feet and preferred to return home by the safer sea 
route. I had no alternative but to wait patiendy in the hope that 
a lucky chance would send yet another Yemenite Bedouin my 
way. 

Meanwhile the long period of waiting I spent at Terim was not 
without variety. For example, I experienced a natural miracle, 
at least so it seemed to the inhabitants; to us it would have been 
a most commonplace occurrence. All day long unbearably sultry 
weather had oppressed the desert town, so that even the inhabitants 
who are more or less accustomed to the heat, stayed indoors. 
The streets lay as still as death in the blazing, scorching sun. In 
the late afternoon the sky suddenly darkened, dark clouds blew 
up, a furious sandstorm raged and all at once a storm broke loose, 
a genuine tropical storm. Flash after flash of lightning was 
accompanied by a veritable inferno of continuous peals of 
thunder. And then the rain poured down, genuine rain in 
abundance, such as they had not experienced there for centuries. 
It was almost like the rain before the Flood. 

As the towns there are mostly built of mud, it can be imagined 
what Terim looked like on the next morning. Seventeen houses 
were completely demolished, most of the town walls had been 
swept away and numerous wells blocked up. Abu Baler’s palace 
was a sorry sight too; streams of muddy brown water ran down 
the beautiful whitewashed walls and several roofs had collapsed. 
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But these minor disasters mattered litde in comparison with 
this rare blessing from heaven, now so lavishly bestowed. The 
event turned into a veritable festival. I have never known such 
rejoicing and happiness in an Arabian town. Everybody was out¬ 
side and old and young splashed happily about in the streams 
pouring through the streets. It was as though they could not get 
enough of this sudden excess of a vital element which was usually 
a meagrely rationed luxury. Everyone with a garden hurried out¬ 
side the gates to divert the rivulets and streams which had formed 
everywhere to his trees and plants. In a matter of hours fresh 
greenery was sprouting on all sides in the humid tropical atmos¬ 
phere. 

Abu Bakr al Kaf’s kindness enabled me to make a small expedi¬ 
tion into the eastern Hadhramaut, a region unvisitcd by foreigners 
before me. A Bedouin, an ass, a camel and Omar, the servant who 
had accompanied me on a previous journey, were my com¬ 
panions. A stronger escort was unnecessary because I was under 
the protection of the powerful al Kaf. We followed the Wadi 
Adim and skirted the towms of Enet and Qasam, We came across 
ancient ruins everywhere, far exceeding the inhabited settlements 
in size and number. But the magnificence of the style and the 
sureness of taste exemplified in the larger buildings still extant 
were a continual surprise to us. The town of Qasam, for example, 
concealed wonderful palaces and a magnificent town gate with 
white plaster decorations on the browm mud bricks. Unquestion¬ 
ably these are the cultural remains of a richly endowed people who 
can look back on a long and proud tradition. Obviously, living 
conditions must have deteriorated with the passing of time. A 
large, and probably the best, part of the population of Hadhramaut 
emigrated to the Malayan Archipelago at an early date and carried 
out good colonizing work there. The Mohammedans, mostly 
of Hadhramaut origin, form an extremely active element of the 
population, especially in Java and Sumatra. On the whole, the 
call of distant lands is almost as strong among the Arabs as among 
the Nordic races. Long before the Europeans, they reached Africa 
and the Far East and founded empires there which stood for 
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centuries. It is especially noteworthy that Arabic influence in 
Central Africa is still steadily increasing today. 

El Furt was also the sort of place in which the ruins and tumble- 
down houses far exceeded the inhabited dwellings. We spent the 
night there in the tall cramped mud house of a Bedouin. All the 
male members of the family congregated for the evening meal. 
We squatted in a circle on straw mats; an enormous metal platter 
with rice and ‘lacham’, (dried shark meat), was placed on the floor 
in our midst and then everyone plunged their right hand into the 
heaped-up mass of food. It is considered most improper to eat 
with the left hand. To pay me special honour as a guest, the head 
of the household rolled small balls of rice and bits of meat in his 
brown fingers, which he had previously carefully licked clean, 
and popped them into my mouth. It took some effort to swallow 
these titbits. The women are only allowed to eat the left-overs 
in the back rooms when the menfolk are satisfied. It would be a 
serious breach of propriety and custom if both sexes were to eat 
at a common table. This rule applies equally to the Bedouin’s 
tent and the Sultan’s palace. 

That evening the head of the household kept on making dark 
allusions to some secret plan of his. The next morning he took 
me aside and explained that I could make a lot of money if I did 
him a favour. In reply to my astonished questions the following 
story emerged; there was an old castle in El Furt, now in ruins. 
The last owner of the castle had amassed a large fortune by 
dubious, and probably illegal, means. The inhabitants of the place 
had murdered the man, but had not found the money which was 
their objective. The treasure must be buried in the ground 
somewhere underneath the building. The inhabitants did not 
dare dig it for themselves, because they were afraid of the 
evil spirit, the jinn, and would undoubtedly lose one of their 
hands if they attempted it, the customary revenge taken by a 
jinn. 

To cut a long story short, my fine Bedouin saw a favourable 
opportunity of becoming the owner of the long-coveted treasure. 
I should soon discover where it lay buried, my host said, and I 
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would receive the princely gift of nine riyals (about fifteen 
shillings) as reward. 

In spite of the high rate of pay, I had to disappoint the hopes 
placed in me. To involve myself in a highly dubious treasure hunt 
seemed definitely contra-indicated. So I answered that, although 
I was an unbeliever, the jinn would presumably make no such 
fine distinction and that I too would have his revenge to fear. 
And my hand was too precious to me however much I appreci¬ 
ated his large-hearted offer. 

We pressed on into the eastern Hadhramaut as far as Husn cl 
Urr, where there are the well-preserved ruins of a massive castle, 
built of squared blocks on a rocky height. It is difficult to say to 
what period it belongs. However the method of construction and 
the division of the rooms is reminiscent of the ruins at Mycaene. 
To determine the extent of its connections with pre-Greek cul¬ 
ture, for the similarities were really most striking, must remain 
a task for future investigators. 

On the way back I encountered a fresh example of the fact 
that religious customs, at least in their outward forms, are strik- 
ingly similar among all peoples of the globe. In Dar cl Qoz, a 
little village, where I had a most friendly reception, the inhabitants 
have the custom of affixing the horns of a dead ibex to the corners 
of their houses. One is instantly reminded of the Low Saxon 
custom of carving the protruding rafters of the roof gables in 
the shape of a horse’s head. The custom has religious origins, 
here as there. The ibex was the animal sacred to a godhead and 
thus became his symbol. It is also frequently found in bas-relief 
on ancient Sabaean altars. It was probably the emblem of the 
Babylonian moon-god, whose cult also found its way to South 
Arabia. And as is well known the ibex is preserved as the tenth 
sign in our own zodiac. 

Back in Tcrim, I realized the hopelessness of all further efforts 
to accomplish my plan. I was advised to give up my project 
definitely and indeed I had already come to this conclusion, for 
the year was fairly well advanced and the approaching high 
summer alone would have made a^, cfossing of the desert 
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impossible. Yet I wanted to make one last attempt and decided 
to proceed to Shibam which lay further to the west. For I had 
heard that sometimes Bedouins from the Yemen reached this 
town. Should this hope fail too, then the undertaking was 
definitely impracticable. 



A Bedouin girl’s silver necklace. The 
beads are made of coral, the silver discs 
are inlaid with rubies. 





CHAPTER V 


The Rub 9 al Khali 

far out in the desert in front of the town walls of Terim lies a 
small insignificant burial place. It barely rises above the rocky 
floor of the wadi. A few large gravestones have been erected, 
that is all. 



Here rest the Hadhramaut warriors who once fell in defence 
of Terim during a Bedouin war. The whole wadi was occupied 
during this war and communications with the other large towns 
of Saiwun and Shibam were cut off. In order to preserve 
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communications with Saiwun the people managed to build a road 
over the high mountain ridges, thus avoiding the theatre of war. 
The wadi forms a sharply curved bow, like a knee, through the high 
protruding mountain chain. In the wadi in front of Terim lay the 
hostile tribes. I now made my way along this newly built moun¬ 
tain road with one ass, one camel, one soldier and one Bedouin. 

It took us half a day to cross these mountain chains with their 
fantastic formations. Shortly before sunset we reached the wadi 
again and stayed the night in Tariba, a small fortress-like town, 
with a Seiyid, to whom al Kaf had given me a letter. I was 
received in his hospitable house in a princely manner. A camp 
was prepared for me on the balcony of the house high above the 
rooftops of the town and I was offered the most beautiful covers 
and cushions. And there I lay next to my elegant, clever and 
reserved host and shared food and drink with him. Bedouins sat 
some distance away, half in darkness, deep black magnificent 
figures with long black hair, and listened to our conversation. 
Only if one of them was actually questioned did he give a definite 
answer. I can still see one young Bedouin today, and the un¬ 
assuming yet self-possessed manner with which he broke into 
our conversation; his every gesture was of a nobility such as I 
have never observed before in a human being. And yet he was 
only a simple man of the desert. His name was Sangis. 

But suddenly the tranquillity of our conversation was broken by 
several shots. 

Malesh, it docsn t matter, there’s a minor war on here at the 
moment’, I was told. 

town Tariba had a tribal feud with neighbouring 
Bedouins. They quarrelled about various watering places and 
at night things usually resulted in minor skirmishes; some of 
the Bedouins had houses opposite the town so that it was possible 
to shoot from one window to another. We ourselves were pro¬ 
tected from possible enemy bullets by a high rampart on the 
balcony. Such tribal feuds are the order of the day in Hadhramaut 
and the Sultan and the nobility scarcely take any notice of them. 
Most of the time Terim and Saiwun are unaware of what is going 
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on in the next district. If only these people could setde their 
affairs! I had travelled through this district the year before with¬ 
out seeing a sign of war anywhere. But on the way to Saiwun 
this time I encountered several totally destroyed villages which 
had been intact the year before. 

A minor incident befell me on the way, during a brief halt in 
the town of Saiwun. I was wandering through the street taking 
photographs, accompanied by a seething mob of children pushing 
their laughing faces in front of the camera, when suddenly a car 
entered the narrow alley. As the children scattered, it drew close 
to me. Before I knew what was happening, I was seized, dragged 
inside and found myself jammed in between several Arabs, 
whilst the car drove rapidly away. 

You re a foreigner, an Almani’, I was told, ‘so you are an 
engineer and will repair our pump. It has not worked for two 
years and no longer yields us water.’ 

All my assurances that I was not an engineer and understood 
not the least tiling about pumps and the like were in vain. To 
these people European and technician are inseparable concepts, 
just as they naturally assume that every European is also a doctor 
and that refusal to give medical aid is prompted purely by malice. 
So the foreigner usually provides himself with innocuous medi¬ 
cines for his journey, which can at least do no harm. They are, 
in fact, often successful, because the patient believes absolutely in 
the efficacy of such nostrums. 

Soon we reached one of the extensive palm gardens in front 
of the town and it certainly seemed to be somewhat in need of 
water. It belonged, I learned, to the Sciyid Hud, a rich and noble 
family of Saiwun, and it was a young scion of the family who 
had carried out my abduction personally in his small Austin. The 
pump to which I was led was connected by a long driving belt 
to a large tractor. This was intended to provide the motive power 
for the pump and was firmly anchored in a stone structure built 
over it. After a lot of trouble my captors finally succeeded in 
getting the engine started, but as soon as the fly-wheel began to 
revolve, the belt flew off. That happened regularly, they explained 
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to me and they had tried everything they could think of to get 
rid of the trouble. 

But even without technical knowledge, it was not difficult to 
spot where the trouble lay. In spite of its anchoring, the big 
tractor had shifted slightly and no longer stood on the same 
plane as the pump, which explained why the belt flew off. On 
my instructions, one wall of the stone hut was removed by 
labourers summoned for the purpose, the tractor put in the cor¬ 
rect position again and re-anchored. In a few hours everything 
was ready. The engine was switched on and lo! the pump, which 
had been idle for two years, was working and yielding water, 
water in abundance. In the evening, an open-air feast was held 
in the Seiyid Hud’s rejuvenated garden. Old and young flocked 
from the town to gape at the miracle performed by the ‘Almani*. 

In Shibam I was hospitably received in the house of my old 
friend Hussein Abu Bakr Lahjam. Like all the rest of my previous 
acquaintances, he proved most obliging, but as soon as I spoke 

of my plan, he shook his head and declared that the project was 
impracticable. 

However, I was helped out by a piece of good luck at the last 
moment. Several days had passed and I was roaming through the 
town once more, at my wits* end, in a pessimistic mood and on 
the point of giving up hope, when, just as I reached the suq, the 
market-place, I noticed the customs officer in conversation with 
some Bedouins who from their appearance did not look as if they 
were natives of the country. The customs officer was an acquaint¬ 
ance of mine and after questioning him I learnt that they were 
Bedouins of the Beni Agil tribe and that they lived near Harib, 
the first town of importance across the Yemenite frontier. They 
had come to Shibam with a caravan to sell the products of their 
handicraft, black-and-white goat’s-hair carpets, very closely 

woven with attractive simple patterns. The carpet industry is 
unknown in Hadhramaut. 

Overjoyed at this fortunate meeting, I explained my project 
to the Yemenites and my intention to engage one of them as 
guide. At first none of them would agree to this, the responsibility 
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was too great. According to Bedouin law, each man is 
responsible to his tribe, with his own life as surety, for the 
foreigner who has entrusted himself to him. And the district, 
which we would have to cross en route to Sa’na, was known for 
the hostility shown by its inhabitants to everyone with a white 
skin. Finally a lean little man with a long white beard and a crafty 
face, called Sale, said he was prepared to act as my guide. This 
was after a friendly harangue by the customs officer, with whom 
the Bedouins must always remain on good terms so that he does 
not levy too much duty from them, but was more probably due 
to the enormously high sum—by their standards—of twelve 
pounds ten which I was offering. I made all the necessary arrange¬ 
ments with him—he was to guide me as far as Sa’na—and paid 
over the agreed sum. It was the last money I had. Sa’na would 
be the first place where I could procure more through the 
agency of a Greek merchant in Aden. But this was just as well, 
for in this way nothing could be stolen from me by robbers 
en route. 

It was in fact the last chance, which I had seized at the critical 
moment. For the Bedouins wanted to start their return journey 
on the next day, and no further caravans could be expected from 
the Yemen, because all traffic through the desert comes to a 
standstill during the summer. 

But at the agreed hour, four o’clock on the next afternoon 
(journeys always begin when the heat of the day is on the wane) 
there appeared, not Sale, who had been hired as guide, but his 
brother Ambarak, also a little man with a long white beard. 
This exchange struck me as rather odd. But Ambarak explained 
that his brother was already on his way with the caravan, which 
we would meet on the second day at a watering-place. 

The camel which was to take me to Sa’na was loaded with my 
k a gg a gc; two chests of photographic material, a collapsible camp 
bed, a carpet, a blanket, and a sack containing some coffee, tea, 
biscuits and a few cans of preserved fruit. During the three weeks’ 
desert crossing I lived almost entirely on these supplies. I perched 
myself rather uncomfortably on top, looking something like 
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Sancho Panza in the midst of my dangling effects. The camel 

rose to its feet and we lurched off. 

At the last moment I almost had to give up the journey. The 
evening before I was suddenly smitten with dysentery, that 
tropical disease so dreaded by all Europeans, presumably caused 
by the bad salty water of Shibam. In the morning I was so weak¬ 
ened by rapidly rising fever that I could hardly stand up. But I 
wanted to take advantage of the opportunity offered me by the 
caravan to the Yemen at all costs and I dared not show any signs 
of the disease or else they would not have taken me with them. 
In such a condition it takes some effort to sit hour after hour with 
legs crossed and back erect on the back of a swaying, jolting 
camel. I had to summon up my last resources to stop myself from 
collapsing. Moreover, the Bedouins have the habit of putting the 
longest possible distances behind them right at the beginning of 
a journey, while the animals are still fresh, and only taking short 
rests. This is particularly hard on the European, who is unaccus¬ 
tomed to this kind of travel. The pace was only lessened and the 
rest periods increased at a later stage when the general state of 
exhaustion became increasingly obvious. I had to battle with the 
disease for four days but finally overcame it thanks to an excellent 
proprietary medicine, although I had to use up my last supplies 
of it. 

The way led into a broad valley with friendly setdements. 
For a long time the sharply defined outlines of the skyscraper 
town of Shibam stood out on the horizon. Gradually they merged 
into a compact brown mass topped with the white of soaring 
palaces flashing gold in the setting sun. Then they disappeared in 
die bluish violet of the tropical evening sky. 

With the onset of darkness we reached El Qatan, the last place 
of any size on the way to the desert. Nearby lies the casde of El 
Hauta, summer scat of the Sultan of Shibam, one of those feudal 
lords who share the dominion of the Hadhramaut and trace their 
ancestry back to pre-Mohammedan times. But their power is 
on the wane, however much they may cling to its outer trappings. 
The national movement towards Arabian unity is making itself 
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felt in South Arabia too, and sooner or later all these minor 
princes will have to give way to it—-just as happened in the West 
—except in so far as the backing of some foreign power gives 
them an artificial lease of life. 

Sultan Ah had a strong bond of affection for me, since I had 
cured him of a severe attack of dysentery the year before. For 
this reason I did not want to miss paying my respects to him. 
Ambarak, in his position as responsible guide, did not agree with 
this delay, because he was afraid that we would not overtake the 
caravan which had gone on ahead. He only gave in when I 
solemnly promised not to stay longer than one hour in El Hauta. 

This hour in the Sultan’s castle was my farewell to the normal 
world. For the last time I rested in beautifully furnished rooms, 
reclined on silken cushions, enjoyed tea and all kinds of pastries 
from costly dishes, served by the Sultan’s gigantic richly clad 
bodyguard, who treated me with special attention because I had 
been of such practical assistance to his master. 

Even now the friendly Sultan used all his eloquence to try and 
dissuade me from my plan. Every now and then I sensed his eyes 
turned compassionately on me as if he was sure that he would 
never see me alive again. However he was willing to support me 
as far as lay in his power, and gave me a letter to the tribal chief¬ 
tain of Harib. This letter never reached its destination. When I 
reached Harib, the town had been captured by Yemenite troops 
a short while before and the old Sheikh taken off to prison in 
Sa’na. I was very careful to let no hint of this letter leak out and 
kept it carefully hidden. For it would certainly have been inter¬ 
preted as evidence that I had entered the country in the service 
of a foreign power, bent on treasonable activities, of which I was 
suspected in any case. 

The Sultan’s servant escorted me as far as the town gate of El 
Qatan, where Ambarak was waiting for me. We rode through¬ 
out the night. Our first halt was made just before sunrise. I lay 
down in the sand on the spot where I dismounted, wrapped in 
my blanket and shaking with fever. But no sooner had I sunk 
into a deep sleep than I was shaken awake and we hurried on. 
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CAMEL MARKINGS OF SOUTH ARABIAN BEDOUIN TRIBES 
Beni Abdul Kader ^ Beni Chamse } ^ 


Beni Agil (Harib) 



Beni Seil (Juba) 



Beni Boriq (El Hauta) 



Beni Nufel 



The above symbols are brands—Arabic ,wasm\ plural ,wusum‘—and 
denote ownership by the tribe or family. These symbols are branded on the 
camel’s haunches, so that a runaway camel can always be identified when 
it is found and handed over to the tribe concerned. These marks of owner¬ 
ship or sovereignty are used by the individual Bedouin tribes and their 
sub-tribes. Often ownership by a sub-tribe is emphasized by adding a dash 
or a further sign to the mark of the main tribe. This is particularly common 
among the tribes of North Arabia. But marks of ownership can be seen, not 
only in the form of brands on camels, but also on wells, caves and houses. 


Towards midday we reached the village of Sherejan, which 
consisted of nothing more than a few scattered Bedouin huts of 
the most miserable appearance. We were supposed to meet the 
caravan here, but it had already moved on. The well at Sherejan 
was the last we should come across for the next seven days. So 
all the containers we had with us were filled with the precious 
liquid and no less than two of our three camels were loaded with 
the supply. When drunk fresh, the water from the well was quite 
good but in the clumsily made goatskins which served as con¬ 
tainers, it acquired a taste of rotting flesh, which naturally became 
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more insistent the longer it was kept. You have to get accustomed 
to it before you can enjoy this stinking lukewarm brew, but a 
burning thirst very soon takes care of that. 

Towards evening we continued our journey. We followed the 
broad Wadi Duqr, which was gradually lost in the desert. The 
northern bank had already disappeared, the southern one was 
only visible as a dark streak in the distance. Once more we rode 
the whole night through without a break. Ambarak urged me to 
go faster and faster, afraid that we would never catch our com¬ 
panions. 

Finally at dawn we met some single camels chewing the dry 
branches of stunted thorn bushes with their long, hard lips. They 
increased in number and Ambarak breathed a sigh of relief: we 
had reached the caravan’s camping ground. I looked for my Sale 
in vain. As it turned out, he had remained behind in Shibam. 
Naturally, he had his own particular reasons for that. He had 
proposed his brother Ambarak as a substitute on purpose, because 
the latter had concluded no agreement with me and, was not, 
according to Bedouin law, responsible to his tribe for my safety. 
And if someone took him to task in the Yemen and asked: ‘How 
do you come to bring a foreigner into the country with you?’ 
he would be able to answer with a clear conscience: ‘A foreigner? 
What do you mean? I know nothing about that. My brother sent 
me as a guide to a certain Abdullah’ (I had assumed this Arabic 
name). But apart from this, Ambarak proved himself an excel¬ 
lent guide, who took very good care of me and scrupulously 
observed the obligations taken over from his brother. 

We were now in the district of the Rub’al Khali, that enormous 
high altitude desert, which stretches across the whole cast of the 
Arabian peninsula from the Yemen in the south to the Persian 
Gulf in the north and which appears on the map of Arabia as a 
large white patch, unknown and unexplored. It is desert country, 
the ‘empty quarter’ (as its name denotes), has no overlord and 
has not been annexed by any power. It is no-man’s-land, although 
inhabited, a fathomless sea of sand and stone. Indeed the part of 
the Rub’ al Khali we had now reached is called Baqr es Safi, the 
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sea of sand. This Baqr es Safi is supposed to be a real sea of enor¬ 
mous size and depth covered with sand. So the Bedouins say. 
Even Wrede spoke of plummets and measuring lines being 
swallowed up in the sands of the Baqr es Safi. And the Bedouins 
claim that missing caravans have fallen a prey to this treacherous 
yielding sand. The earth has swallowed them up. Yet wherever 
there is the least possibility of scraping an existence, wherever 
Nature provides the least drop of moisture (as in the folds of the 
hills), the bare minimum to produce a little scanty pasture for 
their cattle or for them to wrest a little com from the barren soil, 
men have settled, forming small lost outposts on the edge of the 
earth they have mastered. Perhaps they will disappear again in 
the course of centuries or perhaps they will have followers and 
push on further, depending on whether the climate improves or 
deteriorates in the cosmic cycle. 

Sometimes they are the last remnants of a populous and power¬ 
ful tribe, but often emigrants from a home grown too cramped 
through an excessive increase in the population. They live as 
if on tiny islands, far from the bustle of the world, subject to no 
higher authority, entirely self-reliant. And since the maintenance 
of existence is only made possible by the closeness of their associa¬ 
tion, they possess a community feeling which is as much a part 
of their make-up as the hostile reserve they present to the outside 
world. But these children of nature, if one may so call them, have 
a special aversion, which seems to be in their blood, to anyone 
who is not of their kind, who belongs to a foreign race. They 
regard him to some extent as fair game to whom neither the laws 
of the desert nor the commandments of religion are applicable. 
I was going to experience tliis when I made the first crossing as 
a white man of the southern part of the Rub’ al Khali desert. 

The Rub’ al Khali shelters yet another type of inhabitant. The 
outlaw, who has been driven out of his tribe’s society for serious 
misdemeanours. As was once the case with the northern peoples, 
tliis is the heaviest punishment which can be inflicted on a Bedouin 
today. An outlaw is wiped out of existence, as it were, and as a 
symbol of this, a cairn of stones is erected at the burial-place of 
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his tribe just as if he was dead and buried. The rape of a woman 
is one of the crimes resulting unconditionally in outlawry. For in 
a community which is exclusively founded on blood ties, the 
woman enjoys inviolable respect as the seed-bearer and preserver 
of the tribe. 

These homeless men who are outside the law can only find 
asylum in deserts like Rub’ al Khali, which have no ruler. There, 
these comrades with similar destinies band together and devote 
themselves to the only methods of existence left open to them, 
begging and robbery, which often go hand in hand in civilized 
countries also. No one knows how and where they live; they 
appear suddenly and disappear again into the impenetrable desert, 
able to traverse long distances on the racing camels, which arc 
indispensable to them, and they have an infallible nose for every 
caravan which enters the desert territory. 

Our caravan proceeded on a broad front, split up into individ- 
ual groups. Each group formed a chain of seven to eight camels, 
their dignified raised heads with the end of the halter always tied 
to the minute tail of the camel in front, which was decorated with 
a tiny knot. There is something strange about these animals; you 
never succeed in establishing a personal relationship with them, 
as with horses. They perform their work patiently and quietly, 
but there seems to be a perpetual cloud of discontent surrounding 
them. One could almost say that they hate being camels, but at 
the same time despise all other forms of life, including mankind. 
The only emotions they express are hate and resentment. If they 
are being loaded or have to stand up, they utter furious guttural 
sounds, bare their long yellow teeth or try to bite, even if it is 
the man who has looked after and cared for them with the greatest 
attention. Often when the exertion is too much for them, their 
laments sound heartbreaking. But for all their grotesque ugliness, 
the cleft in the upper lip, the misshaped hump, the big gristly 
warts on their excessively long legs, and the disgusting smell they 
exude, their mournful eyes, fringed with long drooping lashes, 
are beautiful. Mostly they have an absent look; their gaze is 
turned inward, indifferent to their surroundings. But sometimes 
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they turn their heads right round and look the rider on their back 
in the face with both eyes. Then their look has an expression of 
the deepest melancholy mixed with accusation and contempt. I 
can think of nothing that can disturb their composure. 

For a time the last spurs of the mountain folds had run parallel 
to our course. Like dying waves, they grew flatter and flatter, 
their movements more sluggish, and finally they petered out in 
a weak trickle on the flat surface of the plain which now spread 
out all around us as far as the eye could see. The ground consisted 
of hard dry mud interspersed with broad stretches of loose sand. 
The marks of several parallel tracks could clearly be seen where 
the ground was firmer. They were the hoof marks of the countless 
camels which had passed there during the centuries. For this is 
the way the old caravan routes ran, which already in prehistoric 
times led northwards across the Yemen from the South Arabian 
coasts. But even in those places where the loose shifting sand had 
blotted out all signs and tracks for miles at a time, the Bedouins 
knew how to keep the right direction with absolute certainty by 
day and night, without once being in doubt about the way to be 
taken. The drive for self-preservation has forced them bring this 
sense to a high pitch of perfection, for a mistake in the arid desert 
would mean certain death. 

We were in the saddle for fourteen to sixteen hours, day after 
day. When we set out in the grey dawn, the Bedouins intoned 
their monotonous song, that interminable rhythm with its slight 
inflections, which carried one onwards as if in a gendy rocking 
cradle. But as soon as the sun came over the horizon and the 
baking heat hit us with its flashing rays, everydiing was silent. 
We moved onwards like a train of soundless shadows; only an 
occasional hoarse call to the camels broke the silence. The con¬ 
cept of time and even of space was lost in the eternal uniformity 
of the surroundings, with neither bush nor tree nor change in 
terrain to break it up. We no longer knew where we were on the 
earth, had no idea of hours, days or months. Everything blended 
in a boundless sea of uncertainty. The harsh light, dazzlingly re¬ 
flected by the sand crystals, pierced our inflamed eyes like pointed 
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darts and the dust-filled lids literally creaked at the slightest move¬ 
ment. Our limbs were racked with pains which became gradually 
more severe until finally we lapsed into a state of general bodily 
numbness. But the senses, on the other hand, were over-alert. 
You thought you saw a house some distance ahead of you, with 
absolute clearness. But when you looked again, the object had 
disappeared and in its place the pale grey waves of air rose and 
fell, rippled and ran. Or you were terrified when a dust cloud, 
a little more than life size, rose in a slender column, spread out in 
the air and swept slowly by in a revolving spiral dance, as if 
diverging into two upstretched arms, then vanished in a flash 
only to appear again and circle round in another place. The Be¬ 
douins looked timid; they believe that the jinns are incarnated 
in these whirlwinds. In their eyes the desert is populated by all 
kinds of spirits, the souls of the dead, demons of the earth, beings 
of the kingdom between life and death. And I often thought my¬ 
self that they might not be far wrong. An Arab will never whistle 
because he is afraid of summoning up the spirits. 

When the burning sun sank in the evening and the rapid tran¬ 
sition to night took place, it was always like waking from a 
feverish dream. Physical numbness began to disappear, the ex¬ 
acerbation of the senses died away in long smooth waves. When 
camp had been pitched for the night and man and beast laid to 
rest, when complete calm was achieved and everything both near 
and far was enfolded impartially in the dull bluish light of the 
stars, which seemed so close and so improbably large, a very fine 
singing noise, faintly rising and falling could be heard. It was the 
sand of the dunes, which rippled and ran, and was set flying by 
every breath of air. A strange feeling of revelation came over the 
spirit. One sensed the secret life with which the apparently dead 
desert was filled. It was not perceptible to the normal external 
senses and yet it permeated one’s whole thought and feelings. 

I could understand why the Arabs and other peoples populated 
uninhabited country like this with supernatural beings. But these 
forces rising from the earth and streaming down from heaven 
had me under their spell, too. For another thing became obvious. 
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I was so freed from all the ties of human existence and felt so close 
to a supernatural one that it was suddenly clear to me just why our 
concept of God has reached its purest and noblest in the country 
of the deserts and why two great world religions arose so near 

to each other. 

One evening—it was already dark, but the moon had not yet 
risen—while the caravan was still making its soundless way 
through the desert after a long day’s march, I turned to my com¬ 
panion to ask him something, but as soon as I opened my Ups, he 
whispered to me: ‘Lussan, Lussan! Robbers are nearby, do not 

speak.’ 

I looked around but could not make out anything suspicious 
in the darkness. But when we made a halt and lit a fire, we were 
alarmed by a shot from the caravan leader, and everyone hurried 
into cover with guns at the ready behind the camels lying in a 
circle. Now I saw indistinct shadows emerge from the darkness 
and made out a number of riders, in each case two men on one 
smartly trotting camel. They were the robbers who had been 
announced, but when they saw that we were ready to receive 
them and were in the majority, they dismounted, drew near, 
making the sign of peace, and asked for a hospitable reception. 
They received some water and bread, sat by the camp fire for a 
while, talked away as if they were our best friends and then dis¬ 
appeared again into the darkness of the night as suddenly as they 

had come. 

But from now on these Arabs were on our trail. As soon as it 
was dawn, their dark figures emerged somewhere on the horizon, 
showed themselves now here, now there, and watched for an 
opportunity to win some welcome booty. Once these unwelcome 
guests honoured us with their presence during the midday rest, 
dragging out their visit longer than usual and remaining until we 
broke camp. They all squatted round me in a half-circle and asked 
me, the white man, questions about everything under the sun. 
Meanwhile the Bedouins of the caravan were busy getting the 
camels ready for the next stage and laid their weapons aside, even 
in the presence of the robbers, who kept their rifles on their arms 
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all the time. But the enemy had been received as guests and the 
law of hospitality is sacred in all circumstances. That is something 
on which one can rely absolutely. Even these outlaws, who are 
outside human society, obey the law of the desert. 

After winding through the uninhabited desert for six days, 
the caravan trail once more approached the mountain chain on 
the edge of the Rub’ al Khali. Scanty vegetation began to cover 
the ground once more, a sign that it yielded a little moisture. 
And wherever this primary requisite for life, water, is to hand, 
one can be certain that men have settled there, however miserable 
and hard the other conditions of life may be. Soon a Bedouin 
settlement called Shabwa appeared. It was midday and the sun 
was beating down almost perpendicularly. I, who was used to a 
milder climate, already saw myself in my mind’s eye in the dusky 
shade of one of those huts dancing in the distance, escaping at 
least for a short rest period from the eternal heat and glare. But 
I was to be disappointed in this hope. 



Sabacan coin with Greek inscription. 
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CHAPTER VI 


In the Country of Ancient Saba 

whilst my gaze was still covetously fixed on the distant huts of 
the village, the caravan made a sudden turn, and by-passed Shabwa 
at a distance, in a wide curve. I learnt that the inhabitants of this 
district were particularly hostile to foreigners and theydare not 
risk visiting the village in the company of a ‘Nasrani, a Christian. 
Things were much the same at Erma, a settlement we came to 
soon after Shabwa. The midday halt was made at a respectful 
distance from the village; I had to hide in a thicket while two 
members of the caravan went to the village to fetch water. As 
soon as they returned and every man had had a couple of pulls 

at the cool drink, we set off again at top speed. 

Now we were following a wadi, a shallow depression which 

scarcely differed from its surroundings and was only recognizable 

as a dried-up river bed by the comparatively thick thorn scrub on 

the bottom. The seventy camels advanced in a long line, one 

behind the other, heads always tied to tails; my camel was the 

last in the procession. The local inhabitants men, women and 

children with camels, approached us on the march. The men 

greeted their like-coloured companions of the caravan; no one 

seemed to take any notice of me. 

I was beginning to think that the xenophobia of the district 

was not really so bad, but I sat absolutely still on my lofty throne, 
huddled up with bent head, so as to be as inconspicuous as possible. 
Just then another wayside Bedouin came up. Reaching the end 
of the column, he noticed me, hesitated for a moment, untied my 
camel without saying a word, led it aside into the scrub and began 
to run faster and faster, dragging the camel behind him with 
me on its back. The caravan escort had seen nothing of the whole 
proceedings. When we were already some distance away, this 
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friendly character stopped running and gave me to understand 
that under no circumstances could a foreigner travel through his 
territory as easily as that; camel and baggage belonged to him; 
moreover he would deal with me, as a foreigner, according to 
the custom of the country. With that he drew his curved dagger 
and made an unmistakable gesture. 

Here I should say that I took no weapons of any kind with me 
throughout my expedition, and for very good reasons. As soon 
as the Bedouins suspect that a foreigner has a weapon, they arc 
immediately distrustful and will try everything to get possession 
of it. Either they beg for it so long and so obstinately that you 
finally give it to them, or it is secretly stolen. In any case, one is 
powerless as a single foreigner against the Bedouins cn masse, once 
they adopt a hostile attitude. If anyone uses a weapon in a moment 
of danger and shoots down a native, he comes under the law of 
the vendetta and no one escapes that. Apart from this, my escort 
was always armed and that was enough for an emergency. In 
any case, experience has always shown it a sound policy not to 
have carried weapons on me when I was alone in a foreign 
country. 

As soon as I realized that I had been kidnapped, I leapt down 
from the camel and shouted for my comrades as loud as I could. 
Now they realized what had happened and came up at top speed. 
My kidnapper took to flight, together with the loaded camel. 
After a long search, we found him behind a thorn thicket busily 
engaged in going through my luggage. Ambarak attacked him 
with drawn dagger. He defended himself, holding my Lcica 
tightly clenched in his left hand as if it was a most precious 
possession, although he certainly did not know what it really was. 
Perhaps he thought the camera was a secret weapon. After the 
preliminary skirmish, which, incidentally, led to no bloodshed, 
both sides were ready for negotiation. The discussion lasted for 
several hours with vehement harangues from both parties. Finally 
the man declared himself ready to return the baggage because 
after a thorough search he had found no money in it. However 
there was still the question of the Leica, which the Bedouin wanted 
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to keep at all costs. But that too was settled. The man received 
one riyal (about one and eight) as compensation and gave the 
camera back. 

After we had lost the whole forenoon owing to this incident, 
the march continued at a heightened tempo in order to get out 
of this inhospitable district of Shabwa and Erma as quickly as 
possible. But we still had company, if not of a very attractive 
kind. Four Bedouins from Shabwa had overtaken us to join the 
caravan as far as Behan. One of them was especially tiresome. He 
crouched on an ancient camel, his long wizened legs dangling 
down. He seemed to be highly amused by me and pointed his 
finger at me, constantly repeating: ‘What a queer fellow he is; 
he’s got white skin, white skin.’ 

I thought to myself that if he showed himself on the streets of 
a European city just as he was, people would find him rather 
peculiar too. In addition he had an all-pervading smell of rancid 
mutton fat with which he was thoroughly smeared so that on 
those grounds alone it was no pleasure to have him close to one 
for any length of time. 

The next morning we reached a genuine sand desert: ramla 
as this loose sand is called in Arabic. The sand-dunes looked like 
mountains in the distance and cast long shadows in the early 
morning sunshine. It was the last bit of territory without water 
and vegetation which we had to cross, and it was the hardest part 
of the journey. Man and beast, already much weakened by the 
previous lengthy marches, were on the verge of complete exhaus¬ 
tion. Only by summoning up our last resources did we manage 
to continue the eternal uphill and down dale over the serried ranks 
of the sand-dunes in the loose, deep sand. But with all this we could 
not reduce the speed of the march or take longer rest periods. 
It was absolutely necessary, if only because of the limited water 
supplies we carried with us, to keep to our time-table and cross 
the desert stretch in the prescribed four days. Each delay could 
mean the loss of the whole caravan. If anyone collapsed under the 
strain, he was bound to a camel and taken in tow. We had three 
adolescent youngsters with us who were being taken on a caravan 
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journey by their fathers for the first time. It was noticeable how 
difficult this march was for them. But their pride at being able 
to prove themselves real Bedouins kept them going. 

From time to time, a camel stopped dead in its tracks from 
exhaustion and could not be driven further. Then the Bedouins 
took a long thick needle of the kind used for sewing the camel 
bags, and pierced the animal’s nostrils so that the blood began to 
drip, drew a strip of cord through and tied it to the halter which 
was always bound to the tail of the animal in front. As soon as 
this camel started to move, the halter grew taut, the cord tore at 
the delicate nostrils and the pain forced the recalcitrant camel to 
continue. It was terrible to hear the animal’s moans and howls 
when its nose was pierced. Admittedly it was a cruel process, but 
on the other hand I constantly noticed the love and care with 
which the Bedouins treat their animals. 

It was a frequent occurrence for a camel to fall ill of some kind 
of stomach ailment and collapse. For the dried-up thorn scrub 
which could always be found in the neighbourhood of the moun¬ 
tain chain had completely disappeared a week ago, leaving the 
animals without their usual nourishment. In such cases the Be¬ 
douins at once prepared a type of medicine; a salt lye solution 
was prepared in a special bag and large quantities of the liquid 
poured down the sick animal’s throat without regard to the fact 
that there was scarcely enough water for the men and that every 
drop had to be used sparingly. Frequently the nostrum helped, 
often it did not. The animals were left lying where they fell to 
face a slow and agonizing death, which no one dare shorten, be¬ 
cause Mohammedans are forbidden to kill any animal except for 
food. According to Islamic ideas, a slow death is far finer than a 
quick one for human beings as well as animals. Then the believer 
can prepare for death in peace; he will actually enjoy his departure 
and slip over into the raptures of paradise in a gradual twilight. 

On the fourth day, about noon, the entrance to a valley through 
which our route now lay appeared between the sand-dunes. 
Gradually broadening, it pushed the desert dunes aside, so to 
speak, and they grew further and further from us on both sides. 
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Scanty vegetation began to cover the bottom of the valley, which 
was now clearly defined. At first it was in scattered clumps and 
later in thicker chains. It consisted of dreary thorn and spurge 
plants still almost completely buried in the sand. It wound its way 
like a long grey snake, on and on, to the shadowy mountain chain 
which was visible in the hazy distance. 


Rub' a/ Khali 



Although the caravan’s halting progress was made at the cost 
of increasing fatigue and effort, a perceptible animation could be 
seen. We tried to press onwards more quickly in so far as our 
strength allowed. From time to time the animals raised their 
heads and sniffed with distended nostrils. And a certain happy 
expectancy was apparent on the faces of the men as far as one 
could sec under the concealment of their face cloths. For the most 
difficult part of the journey was now over. We had completed 
the crossing of the actual desert successfully, apart from the loss 
of several camels. The threat of the Rub’ al Khali lay behind us. 
We had reached our first goal beyond it, the Wadi Behan, as the 
valley through which we were going was called. And simul¬ 
taneously we had come into inhabited territory which we were 
not to leave from then on. 

The Wadi Behan is the district immediately adjoining the 
Yemen. Its population is small; its physical aspect wretched. It 
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has no townships forming complete units like the towns and 
villages of Hadhramaut on the other side of the Rub’ al Khali. 
Miserable mud huts are scattered far apart in the wide valley near 
the mountain chain. 

But the Mass’aben tribe, the majority of the population of 
Wadi Behan, was at daggers drawn with the Beni Agil tribe, to 
which the Bedouins of our caravan belonged. I never found out 
the reason for this; probably the mere fact that they were neigh¬ 
bours was unbearable, as is often the case in civilized countries. 

When the caravan neared the first huts of the Mass’aben, it 
made a detour and by-passed the dwellings, silently, without a 
word being spoken, so as not to attract attention. It was two 
hours later, when it was already growing dark, before we halted 
near a somewhat isolated well. For the first time for many days, 
we could drink our fill again of clean cold water—an indescribably 
luxurious feeling. I had no sooner erected my camp bed, and 
stretched out on it, than I sank into a deep sleep. But shortly after¬ 
wards I was awakened again. Some of the Mass’aben had dis¬ 
covered us. An attack was feared and the caravan had to press on. 
After a long search in the darkness, we found a deep depression 
in the dunes with high protecting sides. We spent the remaining 
hours of the night there. Early next morning the members of the 
caravan wanted to proceed at top speed in order to leave this 
inhospitable district behind us as soon as possible. But this did not 
suit my plans. The Wadi Behan was ruled over by a Sultan whose 
kingdom was still accounted part of the hinterland of Aden. He 
stood under the aegis of a great power and was thus protected 
against the expansionist efforts of the King of the Yemen, which 
were particularly active just then. I wanted to visit this Sultan for 
a special reason. Behan, now a sparsely populated territory half- 
buried in sand, was once a flourishing province of the Sabacan- 
Himyarite empire and is considered today as one of the most 
important depositories of the remains of those ancient cultures. 
In spite of the unfriendly attitude of the inhabitants, I did not want 

to miss a possible opportunity of examining these ruins more 
closely. 
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When I announced my intention, a prolonged discussion im¬ 
mediately followed, which lasted for about an hour in the usual 
Arabic way. My Bedouins categorically refused to approach the 
seat of the ruler of Behan because they thought they might come 
to some harm. Finally, as I persisted in my plan, Ambarak de¬ 
clared himself ready to accompany me alone, since he felt himself 
responsible for my life. Meanwhile the caravan was to push on 
and to wait for us next day outside the district of Behan. We 
rode off to the capital. 

Past and present were united here in a striking fashion. Before 
us rose a lofty, broadly arched hill built from the ruined walls of 
the ancient Himyarite royal casde. This famous royal palace was 
once the centre of the magnificent tall buildings of Behan. High 
above, on the broad summit of the hill, lay the seat of the present 
Sultan, nothing more than a rough, already somewhat tumble- 
down tower, which, it later transpired, contained only two rooms 
in all. The Sultan of Behan was surely the poorest of his class in 
the world. He lived solely on bread and milk because he could 
not afford meat. Below, on the side of the hill, lay a collection of 
mud huts, the capital of Behan. 

In some doubt as to what sort of reception awaited us, we rode 
up the hill to the castle. I was perched on my camel, which was 
loaded with all my worldly possessions. Nothing stirred as we 
mounted; there was not a soul in sight. Suddenly, as we arrived 
at the summit, about thirty Bedouins burst out of the castle and 
rushed towards us. They were soldiers of the Sultan, probably 
his whole army, every man armed with rifle and dagger, but 
otherwise very poorly clad. We were surrounded in a trice and 
wild shooting, accompanied by frenzied shouting, began. How¬ 
ever we soon noticed that the rifles were being fired in the air 
and that the whole business was only a feu de joie. Each soldier 
expended two cartridges in greeting us, which, considering the 
preciousness of this indispensable item of existence in that district, 
was no mean honour. It turned out that I had been taken for the 
envoy of a foreign power who had to be greeted with fitting 
ceremony. 
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Although I rapidly explained this mistake in identity, the 
Sultan received me in a most friendly way. He was an elderly, 
rather tired gentleman, his skin glistening with fat, and clad in 
a robe which was not particularly regal. I was allowed to sit down 
at the place of honour by his side, and he proved himself an en¬ 
lightened ruler by immediately giving me permission, in answer 
to my request, to take photographs or make sketches as I wished, 
contrary to the usual practice in these countries, where the people 
are so hostile to all foreigners and suspicious in the highest degree. 
He even went so far as to promise me an escort. 

The Sultan’s thirty soldiers all took part in the reception. Every 
available bit of space on the smallish room was occupied by 
crouching figures, dripping with sweat and not exactly smelling 
of roses, to put it frankly, who huddled round me in a tight circle. 
According to custom, they squatted in this way for several hours 
at a time, frequently breaking up the conversation with dignified 
pauses. At intervals the guests were offered some most refreshing 
sour milk and bread, while the entourage took out their stocks 
of food and organized a sort of picnic. 

But finally everyone suddenly became tired after this lengthy 
reception. The Sultan pressed a little closer to me, pillowed his 
profusely oiled head in my lap and fell asleep. The soldiers fol¬ 
lowed their master’s example, at least as far as sleeping was con¬ 
cerned, and soon the only sound to be heard was the heavy breath¬ 
ing of a tightly packed huddle of brown bodies, dotted with 
colour here and there by their scanty items of clothing. 

After this communal midday nap, I decided to take a look at 
the ruins of an age long past. For a long time I stood in front 
of the massive hill beneath which the famous royal castle of a 
powerful and magnificent empire lay buried and thought how 
many secrets must surely be concealed under the sand still awaiting 
discovery. The friendly Sultan had sent an attendant with me, 
who pointed out the most interesting places, which seemed par¬ 
ticularly worth while photographing. Generally only the founda¬ 
tion walls emerged from the sand. But these solid, tightly jointed 
walls, between which the layout of the interior rooms was still 
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clearly visible, extended, square after square, over a wide expanse 
of land, broken only by the taller remains of what were probably 
religious, and other, meeting-places, and made it clear that 
populous towns had once stood here. I asked myself in astonish¬ 
ment how it was possible that a country which today was barren 
and deserted and only afforded the bare essentials of life to a 
limited number of primitive inhabitants, once teemed—as the 
traces show—with human beings, who lived in luxury amidst 
the most fertile natural surroundings and at the same time were 
the creators of an exalted and artistic culture. 

We know that on this spot four great empires arose in succession 
from the ninth century b.c. to the third century A.D.: the empires 
of Ma’in, Qataban, Saba and Hadhramaut. For millennia the fame 
of one town was outstanding, the sanctuary of the Almaqah 
temple Awwam near Marib. And Marib was the capital of the 
most important pre-Arabian empire, Saba. Here the moon god, 
the sun goddess and the planet Venus were worshipped. The 
moon god was called Ilumquh and the Himyarites* biggest shrine 
in Marib was dedicated to him. The moon god, like the other 
divinities, was an astral deity. Animals and more particularly 
frankincense were sacrificed to him. 

Ambarak woke me the next morning, punctually at sunrise. 
The camels were quickly loaded and we continued on our way. 
Ambarak was in the best of moods because everything had passed 
off well and he would soon be home again. The Sultan had sent 
one of his soldiers, a Mass’aben Bedouin, to escort me to the 
Yemenite frontier, but more as a guard of honour than as a pro¬ 
tection. 

To begin with it was up hill and down dale again over the sand- 
dunes. Then we reached a high wide mountain ridge which 
jutted out into the desert for several kilometres. I noticed some¬ 
thing strange here. The drifting sand never came right up to the 
precipitous cliff face, but became dammed up at some distance 
away in a high dune falling almost perpendicularly towards it, 
so that there was always a narrow gorge-like ravine between it 
and the mountain chain. Most of the time we rode along the 
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floor of this ravine, which unwound in a series of serpentine bends. 
Although we made quite considerable detours in this way, wc 
avoided the tiring ascent and descent of the endless waves of sand- 
dunes. 

On the far side of the mountain ridge there were thorn scrub 
and the remains of a wadi with some stately areca trees. We found 
the caravan camp in their scanty shade. My travelling companions 
had hung their guns on the branches of the tree, although wc were 
again honoured by the visit of two strange Bedouins who were 
heavily armed. Their head-dress and goat’s-hair crowns showed 
that they originated from northern Arabia. Perhaps they were 
outcasts. As soon as they discovered me, they did not budge from 
my side. The contents of my baggage interested them especially, 
and they took each individual item in their hands and fingered 
it curiously. But there was nothing missing afterwards. 

Next day in the late afternoon, wc came to a pass formed by 
the meeting of two mountain chains. At its summit, two parallel 
walls, built of enormous stones partly covered with Himyarite 
inscriptions, rose to a height of 900 feet on either side. It 
would have been reasonable to suppose that the structure had 
something to do with an earlier fortification of the pass. Yet the 
whole installation looked more like a dam, which may conceivably 
have held back the water at one time, so that it could be led from 
there into the neighbouring valleys. 

I stood on the summit of the pass. Today it forms the border. 
Before me spread the land which was the goal of all my efforts, 
the country of the Yemen, ‘Arabia Felix’. 
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Entry into the Forbidden Land 

i descended the far side of the pass with a light heart. I was on 
the soil of the Kingdom of the Yemen. The long arduous desert 
journey lay behind me. My enterprise had come off; I had suc¬ 
ceeded in entering the forbidden land by the back door, as it were. 

Towards sunset we reached the native village of the Beni Agil, 
my travel companions, which was about two hours’journey away 
from Harib, the first considerable town in the Yemen. The home- 
comers were greeted by their wives and children with joyful 
tongue clickings. Ambarak took me into his hut. It consisted of 
a single room in which I spent the night together with his whole 
family. After a badly needed day of rest Ambarak wanted to take 
me straight to Sa’na via Marib. But things were to turn out 
differently. 

On the morning of the next day, which I expected to pass in 
the family circle of my guide Ambarak, enjoying the rest, the 
Sheikh of the village, who was both head of the tribe and district 
administrator, appeared, accompanied by one of the King’s 
soldiers. After friendly greetings, the unexpected visitors turned 
to us and the usual conversation about this and that began. At 
first the presence of the soldier had put ideas into my head, but 
the conversation went on without anything out of the ordinary 
happening. 

After a long time the village Sheikh seemed to want to take his 
leave. Nevertheless a long pause followed, and I waited for him 
to get up. Instead of this he turned to me and declared that he 
had received orders to escort me to the Amel, the Governor of 
Harib. When I asked him on what grounds, he could give no 
further details; the only thing that emerged was that he had been 
made personally responsible for bringing me safely to Harib. In 
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other words, I was under provisional arrest. The only astonishing 
thing was the speed with which the Governor had learnt of my 
arrival in Harib, two hours’journey away, since I had only arrived 
in the village late on the previous evening. But as is well known, 
the transmission of news in those countries takes place by secret 
methods which are always rather a mystery, almost as fast as by 
wireless or telegraph in Europe. 

So my camel was loaded again, the Sheikh and his companion 
mounted their mules and off we rode. On the way we met sol¬ 
diers and yet more soldiers. The district was almost like a giant 
army camp. There were good reasons for this. The King of the 
Yemen, who constantly has an eye to increasing his kingdom, had 
only recently and with great difficulty annexed the country 
around Harib, after the indigenous population, particularly the 
brave tribes of the Garui and the Beni Abd, had put up a long 
and obstinate resistance. Now a strong garrison had the job of 
nipping any renewed flare-up of the Bedouin freedom movement 
in the bud. But its presence was not synonymous with peace. 
Only a few days before my arrival, an attempt had been made on 
the life of the Governor in his office. Wild shooting had ensued 
in the building, in which one soldier was killed and several 
wounded. 

Meanwhile our little cavalcade was receiving constant additions. 
Soldiers and natives, whom we met on the way, joined up with 
us and did their best to get a look at me. Their curiosity was 
understandable because the people of this district had never seen 
a white man face to face in their lives before. As we approached 
the tall watchtowcrs of the town of Harib, our retinue had grown 
to considerable proportions. And it continued to swell in the 
streets of the town until we finally arrived in front of the ‘Ha- 
kuma’, the court building and also the office of the Governor, 
like a triumphal procession, voluntarily escorted by almost a 
regiment of soldiers and surrounded by the people. 

And to the Governor I was now conducted, the Sheikh on my 
right, the soldiers on my left. We first came into a broad but 
wretched entrance hall which was in semi-darkness. A lot of 
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soldiers —probably the Governor’s bodyguard—reclined on mats 
on the floor, drinking coflee, smoking water-pipes or chewing 
qat. (There will be more about ‘qat’ later). Then we came to a 
steep mud staircase with high narrow steps. At the top we found 
ourselves in an ante-room with a door, in front of which stood 
a gigantic sentinel, heavily armed. This doorkeeper took charge 
of me and conducted me into the Governor’s official bureau. The 
room had windows'of real glass on two sides, which denotes great 
luxury in Arabia. The entire floor was covered with black goat’s- 
hair carpets. Some cushions lay near one wall and the Amel, or 
Governor, was seated on them in the middle, with an officer on 
his right, and his secretary on the left: each had a simple wooden 
chest in front of him which served indiscriminately as a desk or 
a table to eat from. They were just the right height for a person 
to use comfortably in a squatting position. 

The officer politely made room for me and offered me his 
cushion on to which I sank. Next we all drank coffee together, 
or rather an infusion of the husks of the beans with ginger added. 
It is the general practice in South Arabia, where the best coffee 
in the world grows—as Mocha, the name of what was once the 
principal export harbour, proves—never to use the actual beans 
for making coffee but only their outer shells. It is not clear whether 
this is because the coffee bean is an export article which earns a 
lot of money and they therefore prefer to use the husks which 
are worthless in other countries, or whether this custom stems 
from an old tradition. Quite soon after the introduction of coffee 
into Europe, it was pointed out that it could be used as a medicine, 
although not to excess. According to a German doctor, Johann 
Vesling (1598-1649), who wrote an appendix to the De Plcmtis 
Acgypti of Prosperos Alpinos, the coffee husk has a cold nature, 
the bean a hot one. So fever patients should be given a decoction 
of the husks (later named ‘Cafe a la Sultane’) in summer, but 
coffee made from the beans in the winter. In confirmation of 
this, coffee is made from the husks in the hot countries of Arabia 
and in Egypt, and only occasionally from the beans in the 
winter. 
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The governor expressed his extreme surprise that I had suc¬ 
ceeded in penetrating into the Yemen from the interior, from 
the desert side. Such a thing had never been known before. Over 
and over again he asked me how I accomplished it and I had to 
tell the story. His face clearly showed that he was thinking what 
strange characters these Europeans were. Moreover, lie had 
never met one of their species before. Since he still hesitated to 
give me permission to proceed—at least that was my impression 
—I produced my passport and showed him the entry marked 
Hodeida dating from my last journey, from which he could 
gather that I had been in the Yemen before. 

‘Then everything’s in order’, said the Amel, whose name was 
Kohlani, ‘tomorrow you can proceed to Sa’na.’ 

Overjoyed at receiving this permission, I tried to find suitable 
words of thanks in order to take a speedy farewell and get out 
of the sight of authority as quickly as possible. But before I could 
do so, Amel Kohlani began again and said: ‘But first of all you’ll 
show us the letter from the Imam giving you permission to enter 
the Yemen/ 

I explained volubly that such a letter was quite unnecessary. 
I was well known to the Imam and had many friends in Sa’na. 
‘They’ll be genuinely pleased to see me there again’, I concluded. 

‘We shall see.’ That was the end of the audience. Two soldiers 
led me away—to prison. 

The cell allotted to me was a fairly large room with six tiny 
windows, or rather holes, just above floor level. They had no 
glass and could only be closed with wooden shutters. The Ye¬ 
menites always seemed to be conscious of the right sort of treat¬ 
ment to be accorded to a European. For when I stopped in front 
of the door, thick clouds of dust whirled towards me. Two men 
were busily engaged in cleaning the place by the simple process 
of pushing the accumulated dirt outside, although they were only 
partially successful in this. Then some well-worn carpets were 
spread on the floor and a few rather soiled cushions propped against 
the wall. My luggage was brought in, and I was left to my own 
devices. But at least I was not without company. A sentinel 
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quartered himself on me and did not budge from my side, day 
and night. If he left the room, he locked it on the outside, whereas 
I could not move an inch without him as an escort. He was a 
soldier called Mohammed Nasser, already advanced in years, 
who had been in the British and Italian, as well as the Yemenite, 
services. Thus he had already come into contact with the western 
world, which was probably why he had been detailed as my 
guardian. 

I had no idea what decision had been taken about me. On the 
first day an officer, who presumably had to supervise my deten¬ 
tion, visited me. He proved himself a friendly and obliging man. 
And when I asked him, in the course of conversation, how long 
they expected to keep me here, he assured me with Oriental 
vivacity that it was a matter of one or two days at the most, then 
I would be allowed to continue my journey, that was certain. 
All right, I thought; the exertions of the journey had so exhausted 
me that I was not really displeased at die idea of being able to 
sleep my fill for a few nights, even if it was forced on me. But 
that did not work out either. As soon as it grew dusk, my cell¬ 
mate tighdy shut the wooden shutters of all the windows and 
they remained closed until next morning. It was appallingly hot 
in Harib in this month of June and the heat of the whole day was 
concentrated in the low-ceilinged room, while the pleasant cool 
of the night could not penetrate. So it was just about impossible 
to get any rest in this oven, quite apart from the vermin which 
made good use of their welcome visitor. The soldier explained 
that he had strict orders to keep the shutters closed at night. I 
learnt after closer questioning that not only did they fear that I 
might escape—the window apertures were just about big enough 
for a medium-sized dog to squeeze through at a pinch—but that 
they were also worried that die Bedouins might sneak up to the 
official building in the darkness and fire into the room through 
the open windows. This was a favourite sport of theirs to express 
their dissatisfaction with the military occupation of their country. 

After making representations I was allowed to sleep on top of 
the tower of the Hakuma, the court-house. However, I was still 
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well guarded up there, for when I arrived, thirty soldiers had 
already collected for the night on the smallish platform. I now 
pitched my camp in their midst. My companions squatted on 
their rugs, talking or eating the food they had with them. Anyone 
who was tired stretched himself out and slept for a time. Out 
there, the arbitrary division between activity and rest, waking 
and sleeping, is unknown. Only when opportunity or necessity 
demand it, do they exert themselves fully or show real vivacity. 
Otherwise life continues, night and day, in the same easy rhythm 
which makes all the sharply defined differences and boundaries 
to which we are accustomed disappear and blend with one 
another. 

Packs of half-wild dogs had gathered at the foot of the tower 
and quarrelled over the scraps of food which the soldiers threw 
down to them. The nocturnal music of their howling and whining 
was incessant except when they suddenly bounded off, yelping 
and baying furiously, to chase away a pack of jackals—in a series 
of savage, vociferous fights—which had ventured into the town 
in the darkness in search of food. 

The soldier who was on watch crouched behind the high ram¬ 
part of the tower, on the look-out. Every five minutes, he let out 
a shrill cry like a wild beast. His shout was taken up by the next 
post and in this way passed from tower to tower round the whole 
town. Often they all shouted at the same time and then the result 
was a deafening roar. The purpose of this was to show that the 
posts had not fallen asleep. But if any sentry had chanced to fall 
asleep, he woke up like a flash. At certain hours of the night, 
musicians with metal drums and trumpets came up to the ram¬ 
parts to give a little variation to the concert for male and animal 
voices, which finally became rather monotonous. First the drums 
rolled for about half an hour and then the trumpets began in a 
high-pitched treble. This martial music served to calm the in¬ 
habitants of the town and the neighbourhood to some extent and 
was intended to show them that they could sleep safely and un¬ 
disturbed under the vigilant protection of the King’s soldiers. 

Undisturbed’ was perhaps a euphemism. In any case, after this 
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trial night, I chose the lesser evil and preferred to spend the nights 
in my cell in future. 

The friendly officer with the henna-stained beard visited me 
again on the third day, but this time he was the picture of despair. 
He informed me that nothing could be done about my departure 
for the time being. First of all my passport had to be sent to Sa’na 
and the King asked what was to be done with me. They would 
be risking their necks, he explained, if they allowed me to pro¬ 
ceed widiout the King’s express permission. 

So my imprisonment was prolonged for an indefinite period, 
for it might be weeks before the messenger returned. I was always 
treated with the greatest consideration and my captors even 
seemed to be trying to show by their catering that they under¬ 
stood something about European cuisine. At noon I had chicken 
and rice, at night rice and chicken. This went on day after day 
without change. It was a long time afterwards before I could look 
at a chicken without revulsion, even from a distance. 

The court-house in which I was to spend the next few weeks, 
was at the same time prison, hospital and, strangely enough, the 
mess and recreation room for the officers of the garrison. If a 
soldier fell sick, he was taken to prison and remained there until 
he was well again (or not, as the case might be). The usual resort 
of prisoners and patients was the large quadrangular courtyard 
where they lay about or squatted all day long. In the afternoon 
the officers put in an appearance and lay down among the soldiers. 
About five o’clock nearly everyone assembled because it was the 
qat hour, which is observed as religiously there as the afternoon 
tea hour is in western countries. Qat is as indispensable to the 
southern Arabian’s existence as the Koran. It is a narcotic stimu¬ 
lant, but the Yemenite calls it the elixir of life. The consumption 
of qat is a universal habit; men, women and children pay homage 
to it without exception, from King and Sultan down to the 
poorest beggar, so long as they have enough money to buy the 
precious stuff. They say that the Yemenites can easily fast for 
several days but cannot exist for a single day without qat. 

The qat plant (Catha edulis ), from which qat is obtained, is a 
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small non-flowering shrub with succulent light-green leaves. It 
is cultivated in the mountain regions of the High Yemen and the 
plantations are almost as extensive as the coffee plantations, al¬ 
though qat is only intended for local consumption, not for export. 
The tender sprigs are carefully cut, wrapped up in bundles in 
green banana leaves or grass and tied up tightly so that they stay 
fresh. Thus they come on the market. Of course the Yemenites 
make the finest distinctions in taste and quality, rather as we do 
with wine. The best-known variety is Bukhari qat, from the dis¬ 
trict of the same name, but that is only within the means of the 
very rich. 

Friends and acquaintances of the family assemble at the qat 
hour. The slave ceremonially produces a number of tied-up 
bundles and deposits them in front of the master of the household. 
He, in turn, opens the bundles, tests the contents for quality and 
distributes the qat to his guests. The lattcrs’ ration is not handed 
to them but, in accordance with ancient custom, thrown, in the 
quantities corresponding to the rank and dignity of the recipient 
as assessed by the master of the household. There is a saying in 
the Yemen about anyone who is very poor: ‘He has never thrown 
a bundle of qat to anyone’. 

The qat party begins after the distribution ceremony. The leaves 
are stripped from the stem, put into the mouth and chewed up 
together with some ashes. This lasts for quite a time and everyone 
sits there with swollen cheeks. Then the green pulp is swallowed, 
the remains of the stem spat out, a little water, or decoction of 
coffee husks, drunk and with a ‘God be thanked’, as custom de¬ 
mands, the first act is over, whereupon they start on the second 
portion. In the better households shallow spittoons of brass arc 
tised. There is even supposed to be a Sultan who has a vessel of 
pure gold for this purpose. 

A philosopher from the Yemen says about qat: ‘It is one of the 
blessings of Allah. Wc chew it and get our strength back. It also 
provides us with a little ‘Khcf’ (which can be rendered as peace 
of mind), not in the same way as wine, but with a physical repose 
and spiritual contentment which we do not feel otherwise, except 
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of course through religion. When you are as exhausted as a thirsty 
plant, take a little qat and all your freshness and energy will 
return. No—it is not an aphrodisiac—on the contrary. Men who 
are separated from their wives take qat to strengthen their 
fidelity*. 

Undoubtedly qat produces soothing and excitant effects at the 
same time, as if it contained both caffeine and morphine. It causes 
no intoxication like alcohol nor heavy twilight sleep like opium 
or hashish. The mind becomes freer and more active and the 
desire for action increased. The Yemenites claim that they cannot 
conclude any rational business deals without qat; and even the 
children are afraid of doing badly at school if they have not pre¬ 
viously partaken of the magic herb. 

According to tradition, we have a goat to thank for the dis¬ 
covery of qat. Once upon a time a goatherd noticed that his 
flock often became lighthearted without any apparent reason, 
prancing and leaping about in the most comical mamier. He went 
into the matter and discovered that his goats exhibited this exu¬ 
berance whenever they had made a good meal of the leaves of a 
somewhat prickly shrub. He tried the leaves himself and found 
that afterwards he was as carefree as the goats. He hurried back 
to town and the first person he met was a poet, with whom he 
shared the discovery. The poet went out to the hills with him 
and found the goatherd’s story to be true, after experimenting 
himself. He picked a bundle of sprigs, brought them back to town 
and composed the most beautiful verses about the ‘emerald leaves* 
of the ‘heavenly herb*. And that is how the use of qat began in 
the Yemen—probably more than four hundred years ago. But 
it has remained confined to the Yemen; even in the neighbouring 
Hadhramaut, this luxury article is unknown. 

There can be no doubt that qat chewing is harmful to the 
health in the long run. It gradually damages the normal bodily 
functions and ruins the organism. The qat addict is easily recog¬ 
nizable at a distance by his pale face and protruding eyes. It is 
also noticeable that the body loses its power of resistance to tropi¬ 
cal diseases, such as typhus and dysentery. If the people of the 
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Yemen often give the impression of being degenerate and feeble, 
it can definitely be traced to this almost universal bad habit. It is 
not surprising, therefore, that the Yemenite soldiers, all keen qat 
chewers, are no match for the powerful warriors of the great 
King, Ibn Saud. 

I was not at a loss for employment during my imprisonment. 
I had some medicines with me, with which I was occasionally 
able to give some help to the sick. This was quickly noised abroad 
and when I opened my room in the morning, I always found the 
corridor filled with waiting patients. This developed into daily 
surgery hours’, which often lasted until noon. The men there 
had never had any kind of medical care and were delighted that 
I could give them medicaments. 

Eye diseases, mostly severe cases of conjunctivitis, arc a wide¬ 
spread evil in this district. Often the eyes were so swollen that the 
sufferers could scarcely open them. The most I could do was to 
give them some relief with atropine. These eye diseases are caused 
by the frequent sandstorms. Regularly every day about twelve 
o clock the heavens darkened. Then came gigantic dust clouds, 
driven by the burning wind, swept down from the great desert 
of the Rub’ al Khali. In a few moments the town was enveloped 
as if in a brownish cloak and the daylight vanished. It was impos¬ 
sible to protect oneself from the minutely fine sand. It forced its 
way through the cracks and joints in the hastily closed shutters, 
covering everything with a layer of dust and getting in mouth, 
nose and cars. This terrible time of day usually lasted from one 
to two hours. Being near the desert is always a scourge to man¬ 
kind. The desert never rests but sends its sand masses tirelessly 
forward as if it had but one aim in life, to destroy every work 
made by human hands. To protect the plantations and crops from 
its savage and unremitting attacks calls for industry and endurance 
of a kind which, according to the usual way of thinking, we arc 
not inclined to concede to the inhabitants of tropical climes. 

Even worse than the eye diseases are the frequent open sores 
on feet and legs, which the soldiers in particular suffered from. 
They always go barefooted so that the danger of infection 
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threatens at the slightest wound. If a wound does ensue, it is 
sketchily bound up with any old rags, so that dirt and dust can 
keep on getting into it. If the wound continues to enlarge, then 
the bandage is given up altogether, for there is presumably no 
more point in it. They seem to be fairly insensitive to pain. I 
especially remember one soldier, who suffered from leprosy and 
in addition had large open sores on his legs. I washed out his 
wounds daily and put on fresh bandages. It must have been quite 
painful, but the patient hardly took any notice of the treatment; 
he went on equably and rather languidly looking for lice in his 
clothes. 

In this way I gradually got on very good terms with my fellow 
prisoners, both the sick and the criminals. They even took a keen 
interest in my fate and a soldier frequently climbed up the tower 
to look and see whether the messenger was returning from 
Sa’na. But that was to take a long time yet. 

I got to know just about the whole garrison of Harib, for almost 
every soldier had spent a longer or shorter term in prison at one 
time. Such punishment was not considered in any way dishonour¬ 
able, indeed it often provided the desired opportunity of avoiding 
the exertions of the service for a few days or weeks and having a 
thorough rest. Prison was the punishment for every crime,whether 
petty or serious; for example, if a soldier had not executed an 
order correctly or had wronged a village beauty. Every new 
arrival had his legs shackled. Open iron rings fastened to a long 
chain were first put on each ankle, then the prisoner put his leg 
on a large stone and the warder banged the iron close with a 
hammer. After this reception the prisoners were left entirely to 
their own devices within the walls. Mosdy they rested, or slept, 
in some shady comer until the enjoyable afternoon hours came 
round. Then everyone gathered in the courtyard, the officers 
appeared, the day’s events were discussed, the soldiers danced the 
melancholy ancient Arabian dances regardless of their fetters and, 
to crown every tiling the communal qat chewing began. When 
the hour of freedom struck and the prisoner was to be released 
from his fetters, the warder inserted a wooden pole between 
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ankle and closed ring and forced the iron apart in this way, pre¬ 
sumably a rather painful experience. 

The way in which they convict someone suspected of theft is 
also very peculiar. A small polished semi-precious stone, called 
a gxg , which has been endowed with magic powers by sorcery, is 
used for this purpose. Nearly everyone there wears one of these 
amulets, either in a leather bag or on a cord round the neck. The 
accused now has to hold his hand just above the little stone; if it 
is drawn up by his hand, then he is convicted of theft, if not, he is 
innocent. One might almost imagine that a guilty conscience 
causes such agitation in the person concerned that the heat or the 
electric emanation so formed attracts the molecules of this stone 
with its special properties. The agig, in the form of an amulet, 
actually serves as a protection against scorpions, which arc found 
there in great numbers. I myself have seen natives, who wore 
these stones, calmly picking up the largest and most dangerous 
black scorpions, whose bite can be fatal in some circumstances, 
without the reptiles doing them any harm. 

After about a week, I was given permission to take walks in 
the town, although only under the constant supervision of three 
heavily armed soldiers. The allocation of three men to guard me 
was intended not so much to prevent me from escaping as to 
protect the soldiers themselves from attacks by the inhabitants. 
For the relations between the military and the local populace were 
by no means friendly, in fact rather the opposite. During the 
recent conquest of the country, everyone who had put up the 
slightest resistance had been massacred. The proud Bedouins, who 
had never had to bear a ruler’s yoke before and had, as it were, 
been self-governing, were taking their revenge for this. If they 
met a soldier of the King alone or unarmed and the occasion was 
favourable, he was promptly dispatched into the next world. 
Moreover, the strong garrison had become a veritable scourge 
to the local population. The only ration the soldiers received was 
the flour necessary for baking bread, plus a couple of coppers pay 
a day, with which they had to buy everything else for themselves. 
They mostly used the money to buy the qat they so craved. All 
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their other requirements were taken or levied from the inhabi¬ 
tants of this district, who were none too richly endowed with 
worldly goods. All this was not helping the King of the Yemen 
to win the hearts of his newly conquered subjects. 

During my walks, which I often turned into long expeditions 
of exploration in the neighbourhood of Harib, I came across 
numerous traces from the epoch of the Sabaean-Himyarite cul¬ 
tures. I was constandy amazed at the number and extent of the 
towns, which had once housed a sizeable, wealthy and artistic 
people. But in this connection, the present-day inhabitants of this 
remote and litde known district are even more remarkable. The 
region of Harib—really no more than a broad comparatively 
fertile valley, bordered on both sides by the desert, with its ancient 
ruins buried in the sand—is mainly inhabited by two tribes, the 
Beni Garui and the Beni Abd. The Garui have extremely dark 
skins, almost verging on the blue. Their black curled hair is dressed 
in a characteristic way, which is apparently based on a very old 
tradition and is not found elsewhere in Arabia. They wear their 
heads completely shaven except for a small tuft in the middle and 
two small locks, one on the forehead and one on the neck. The 
Beni Abd are a litde lighter and have straighter hair. Their type 
is unusual for Arabia. If one had to classify one of them, and did 
not know where he originated from, one would take him for an 
Indian. These two tribes have kept themselves free from any ad¬ 
mixture of foreign blood. There is something noble about their 
walk, their bearing and their gestures and this is already notice¬ 
able in the children. They always preserve a dignity and a proud 
grace, which is uncommonly attractive and even seems pleasing 
in their deviations from our own customs, as, for example, when 
they eat rice with their fingers. 

Their women are not subject to such rigid seclusion as is nor¬ 
mally the rule with Mohammedan peoples. I was often able to 
sit down together with members of the family of both sexes in 
their houses, which would have been out of the question in other 
parts of Arabia. Of course I had won their confidence through my 
medicines, which were especially sought after by the women. 
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The latter wear long dark-blue robes and a head-dress of the same 
colour, which is kept in place by a red ribbon decorated with 
silver. Their silver jewellery is particularly rich; heavy pendants 
at their throats, broad hoops on their arms and ankles, rings on 
their fingers and toes. 

The Garni, as well as the Abd, have the peculiarity of living 
in complete isolation and never crossing the borders of their dis¬ 
trict, or, to be more accurate, having no desire to do so. They 
leave traffic with the outer world, which they presumably con¬ 
sider beneath their dignity, to the Beni Agil tribe, to which my 
travel companions belonged. Both these tribes are extremely 
skilled in carpet making. For the most part they make black, or 
black-and-red, carpets from goat’s-hair and wool, which are 
famous throughout South Arabia and arc taken to the markets 
outside Harib by the Agil. 

The Garui also inhabit Marib, two days’ journey away. It can 
only be conjectured whether they are the last remaining survivors 
of the ancient Sabaeans. But since they are so obviously different 
from the genuine Arab type and have probably kept themselves 
apart for centuries already, the idea cannot be rejected out of 

hand. 

Apart from carpet weaving, Harib is one of South Arabia s 
centres for the preparation of indigo. This is an extremely hard 
and laborious process. Indigo is obtained from the seeds of a 
small green shrub. There are large spaces in front of the town, 
which have been trodden hard, where the harvested seeds are 
piled up at night. Early the next morning when the sun has barely 
nscn > the processing of the seeds begins. They are threshed with 
wooden flails and then sieved and ground. Then the fine black 
^cds are put into large open clay pitchers with water. Here the 
oxidizes into a dark-brown liquid through contact with 
e a ir. But this kind of fermentation process is only allowed to 
* for a few hours. Precisely at noon, when the sun is at its height, 
CVC ? r0ne £ ocs to pitcher and the liquid is thoroughly stirred 
with a wooden dolly-stick, to the accompaniment of a rhythmic 
s °tig. Cotton cloth is dyed with the dye-stuff so obtained and 
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then made up into articles of clothing. But indigo has a tendency 
to come off, so that the skin gradually acquires a bluish hue. But 
this is not regarded as a disadvantage; on the contrary, the process 
is assisted by rubbing the dye directly on to the body. This is how 
it comes about that many inhabitants of that district have such a 
splendid blue-black coloured skin, so that it is almost possible to 
speak of ‘blue Arabs*. 



Bedouin dagger with richly decorated silver handle. 
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On the Roof of Arabia 

when I went down into the courtyard one morning—three weeks 
had passed in the meantime—I was rapidly surrounded by 
prisoners and patients who informed me with happy faces that 
the messenger from Sa’na had returned on the previous night and 
had brought good news, or so the story ran. 

About noon, Seiyid Kohlani, the governor, appeared in person 
and announced officially (he too was delighted) that I had per¬ 
mission to travel to Sa’na, where the King was. At first he was 
silent about the form the journey was to take. 

I only learnt later that the King had prescribed the route I was 
to take in minute detail and moreover had given orders that I 
was to be guarded by a three-man escort. My freedom seemed to 
be pretty much of a dead letter. 

The nearest and most usual road to Sa’na runs via Juba, which 
lies about two days* journey from Harib. The King had just sent 
large troop concentrations to Juba to take the field against some 
rebellious Bedouin tribe. But no foreigner is allowed to witness 
such military operations and so the shortest and most convenient 
means of communication was closed to me. A second route went 
through Marib. Obviously this would have been preferable from 
my point of view and would have fitted in with my original 
plans. But there was a still more serious obstacle to this. The King 
is strongly opposed to exploration of his realm, even in those 
regions where the main interest is archaelogical. He considers any 
interest in indecipherable inscriptions and ruins half buried in the 
sand merely an excuse to spy on his country and he could never 
be convinced that sketches and photographs might be looked on 
simply as documentation of a bygone age. In his opinion, if he 
allowed free entry into his country, all kinds of less disinterested 
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persons would stream across his frontiers in the guise of scholars. 
Then the Yemen would become a country to be ‘opened up’, to 
have ‘modem civilization made available to it’ and be ‘economi¬ 
cally developed’ and the foreign policeman would ultimately 
follow in the footsteps of the foreign fi n ancier and engineer. In 
view of the experiences of certain other exotic countries, the king 
may not be so far wrong. 

However that may be, the centres of the old Sabaean culture, 
such as Marib and others, are strictly forbidden not only to all 
foreigners but also to all Mohammedans of non-Yemenite origin. 
I was aware of the King’s outlook and it was a daring undertaking 
on my part to penetrate into the Sabaean territory from a side 
quite unexpected by the King, namely straight from the desert. 
It would clearly have been the simplest and most obvious thing 
to eject me from the forbidden land by way of Harib, over the 
nearby frontier by the way I had come. But the King knew 
his Europeans. For if I had been turned out, I would certainly 
have tried to penetrate into Yemenite territory again in 
another place. To avoid this, he was taking care that I was 
first brought to Sa’na where I would be under his personal 
supervision. 

The route which I had to take had the advantage of passing 
through a part of the Yemen as yet unknown, but it was long and 
had the reputation of being extremely difficult. At least so the 
officers assured me when they eagerly discussed Harib’s sensation 
of the day—my departure—at the usual qat hour. With great 
kindness, they promised me all kinds of comforts for the journey; 
first of all (it was their unanimous opinion), I must have a mule, 
which was so much more comfortable than a camel, and they 
would definitely put one at my disposal. 

But the next day, when my odyssey was to continue, their fine 
speeches seemed to have been quite forgotten and there was no 
sign of a mule. So there was nothing for me to do but to mount 
my old camel with its halting gait and make myself comfortable 
in the usual way among my pieces of luggage. The two soldiers 
who were to accompany me—the third was still missing—took 
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a long and ceremonious farewell of their comrades at which they 
kissed the hands of those staying behind. It was like saying good¬ 
bye for ever. For the journey led through unsettled territory, so 
they said, and they did not know if they would ever see each 
other again. 

The third soldier allocated to me overtook us in about half an 
hour. He was riding on a mule with remarkably fine harness. As 
it turned out, an old officer had indeed taken pity on me and put 
this more comfortable mount at my disposal. But the soldier 
found that I was better off perched on top of the camel, and com¬ 
mandeered the mule for himself. He never let his pedestrian com¬ 
rades ride on it once during the whole journey, although they 
were often so tired they could hardly go a step further. This 
worthy was of considerable girth—a rare tiling in Arabia—and 
things must be different there than with us, for contrary to the 
well-known saying about fat men, he was an extremely uncon¬ 
genial, unsympathetic and irritable fellow, whom even his com¬ 
panions could not stand. 

When we had moved on a fair way with this new but un¬ 
pleasant addition to our little travelling band, we suddenly heard 
a loud shout behind us, whose tone and pitch betrayed extreme 
anger. Then one of the officers from Harib—he was a Turk who 
had entered the Yemenite service—came dashing up to us in a 
thick cloud of dust, and before we knew what was happening, a 
veritable storm of curses burst loose. Finally it came out that the 
lately arrived soldier had stolen the officer’s fine harness for his 
mule. At first, the injured party raged until he was exhausted and 
called down all the punishments of heaven and hell on the sinner, 
that my three military companions literally trembled and 
feared the worst. But after he had got his property back, his fury 
subsided as quickly as it had boiled up and he even renounced his 
intention of taking the guilty man straight back to the Harib 
prison, as he had threatened to do at first. After this the soldiers 
could not do enough to praise the officer’s generosity. Personally 
I should have been only too pleased if he had taken this unpleasant 

escort straight back with him. 
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This time I had as a guide—although somewhat against his will 
—Sale, Ambarak’s brother, with whom I had originally made 
a contract in the market at Shibam. Sale had only put in an 
appearance two weeks after my arrival at Harib. The governor 
had heard about the affair and called him to account, but the good 
Sale had extricated himself skilfully, probably giving illness as 
an excuse. On the day before my departure, he was again called 
before the Governor and ordered to accompany me to 
Sa’na; since he had entered into an engagement, he must stick 
to it. 

Towards noon we reached Abu Teif, one of the Beni Agil 
villages. We wanted to rest until evening because of the heat, and 
travel on during the night. Sale took me into the straw hut, 
which was his home, and his wife and children prepared a meal 
for us in the local manner. After eating, the following conversa¬ 
tion took place between us: 

‘My brother Ambarak is a good man, isn’t he?’ began Sale, 
feeling his way carefully. ‘Did he bring you safe and sound to 
Harib, or didn’t he?* 

‘Yes, he did. I have no complaints to make about him.* 

‘Then*, and Sale’s face lit up, ‘he will take you safely to Sa’na 
too.’ 

With that the matter was settled. Sale remained in Abu Teif, 
freed of all responsibility, and his brother took his place again. 

I was agreeable, because it would have been difficult to find a 
better guide than the admirable Ambarak. 

It is late at night. Our little caravan moves silently on with 
only an occasional muffled whinny or rattle which is almost lost 

A faint fight 

stars which twinkle and sparkle like distant eyes. It casts no 
shadow and clothes everything in a uniform, sofdy shifting twi¬ 
light. All around us lies the desert. Confronted with its power, 
man is silent. But once he has been in contact with it, he is lost 
and comes under its spell body and soul. He is compelled to love 
it, although, or more precisely because, its proximity means 
danger and possible death. Its nature is always unfathomable and 
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secret. It is at once beautiful and ugly, treacherous and sublime, 
sensual and chaste, demon and goddess. 

We go up and down over the high sand-dunes without inter¬ 
ruption. Seen from afar, our small closely knit troop must give 
the impression of a ship rolling in a high sea. During this steady 
progress across hill and valley we quite fail to notice that we are 
climbing higher and higher and drawing nearer and nearer to 
the mountains of the High Yemen. 

Suddenly the leader stops in his tracks and makes a sign. Not 
far from us a small fire is visible. There arc men in the vicinity 
and that means danger. The leader goes cautiously forward, alone, 
and shouts into the dark night. Nothing is visible, but voices 
answer him; they are outposts, hidden behind a rise in the ground. 
Each side gives the name of its tribe, showing its flag as it were, 
like ships which meet on the high seas. The leader waves us on 
and we come to the camping ground of a caravan. They are 
Bedouins of a friendly tribe. We rest for an hour or two with 
them, then on we go into the silent night. 

On the third day of this desert journey, when the mountains 
of the Yemenite highlands were already towering on the horizon, 
we met some nomadic Bedouins with their characteristic black 
goat s-hair tents. They were the first genuine nomads I had en¬ 
countered in South Arabia. Strangely enough, the Bedouin tent, 
supposedly typical of Arabia, is virtually unknown in the southern 
part of the country. Even the poorest people there live in per- 
n *anent houses, or at least huts. The nomadic life, changing from 
pasturage to pasturage with the seasons, is not usual among the 
southerners, although the large tracts of steppe country would 
seem to indicate such a way of life. This difference in the mode 
of existence, which has been maintained independently of soil 
a nd climate on the basis of what is probably an extremely ancient 
tradition—we shall see later that South Arabia, in complete con¬ 
trast to the central and northern parts of the country, produced 
an unusually tall type of building—can be explained by a differ¬ 
ence in racial origin. Although the origin of the Arab, like his 
racial composition, is still an unsolved puzzle. In any case the 
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present-day Arab has the most varied elements in his make-up, 
as even the most superficial observation will show. Thus, for 
example, the extremely dark, almost black, tribes of the Hadhra- 
maut suggest Indian forebears. In the case of the so-called Saibam, 
a connection with the Wedda, the original Indian inhabitants of 
Ceylon, might be suspected. Quite apart from their way of life 
as a whole, there is a remarkable similarity in their peculiar gait, 
which consists in a slow unfolding of the feet. The Yemenite tribes, 
on the other hand, are differentiated from them by their lighter 
skins, accounted for by Central-Asian influences. We must not 
forget that in ancient times Arabia was one of the main countries 
for the transit of peoples as well as trade. The mixture of these 
elements, which apparendy derived from different parts of the 
globe, was still further enhanced by constant large-scale migrations 
within the country from south to north and back again from 
north to south, similar to those made in the early history of 
Europe, except that then the direction was first west-east and 
afterwards east-west. 

The nomads whom we met on the edge of the Yemenite high¬ 
lands originated from Central Arabia, a fact which certain pecu¬ 
liarities of their clothing betrayed. Nevertheless, it was strange 
that they bore the same tribal names as the setded Bedouins in 
the furthest south as, for example, Beni Agil and Beni Abd. They 
received us in friendly fashion except that they had an insuper¬ 
able distrust of that box of tricks, my camera, like all Arabians, 
unless they have been in lasting contact with Westerners. How¬ 
ever I managed to get a snapshot by means of the well-known 
medicine trick. 

We had just met, when an old Bedouin came rushing up as 
soon as he recognized me for a European and asked me for ‘daua 
(medicine), because his body was hurting him. At first I looked 
down at die man from my camel and made him tell me what 
kinds of pains he had and where, while women and children 
pressed round and followed the course of the consultation with 
intense curiosity. What we call professional secrecy is unknown 
to them. Then I produced my Lcica and held it in front of my 
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eyes as if I had to examine the patient more closely through this 
instrument. After I had safely taken my snap, I explained that the 
nature of the malady was now quite clear to me and gave the old 
man the pills he wanted. Naturally I never prescribed anything 
but harmless drugs, but they generally helped because the patients 
believed firmly in their efficacy. But on this occasion both doctor 
and patient were content. In gratitude, they offered me a wooden 
beaker full of pure cold water, by far the finest and most valuable 
gift which can be offered in the desert. 

We had been climbing for many hours up a dry stony river 
bed, the Wadi Dhenne. It went higher and higher, the slopes 
grew steeper, the rocky peaks more jagged, until gradually we 
were enclosed in a mountain world. 

Finally we reached the summit—it was already late afternoon— 
and the path we now followed led us into the ‘green Yemen*. 
We were on the ‘Roof of Arabia’, that famous highland whose 
average height above sea-level is 6,000 feet and whose 
peaks reach heights of 9,000 feet and more. The view 
which unfolded before us is one I shall never forget. There are 
only a few places in the world with such a combination of beauty 
and grandeur. Whereas before, we had been under the spell of 
the harsh and pitiless desert, as if removed from the earthly world, 
and terrifyingly aware of the sadness of eternity, now we had 
suddenly approached the earth and mankind again, and the ten¬ 
sion disappeared in a feeling of calm delight. 

We were in hill country with the most varied scenery. Peaks 
and summits of every possible grotesque shape and form jutted 
up into the blue sky, looking almost like a stormy sea which had 
become suddenly petrified, while between these high rugged 
gloomy mountains were deep pleasant valleys, green and bright 
as silver, with fields and flowers. 

Before us rose an enormous massif in a series of sharp peaks, 
one rising above the other, almost like a towering Gothic cathe¬ 
dral, and on its furthest peak we clearly saw a village, whose 
watch-tower stood out sharply against the soft colouring of the 
air. As we proceeded, we passed close by one of these mountain 
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eyries, which were always perched on the summit or ridge of a 
spur. The village consisted of houses with three to five stories, 
which were built closely together and formed externally a 
strangely shaped, tightly closed citadel, surrounded on all sides 
by yawning precipices. The place could only be reached by a 
single goat track, which was difficult to find and led to an insig¬ 
nificant-looking entrance on a side hidden from view. The doors 
and windows all faced the interior of the village. From outside 
there was nothing to be seen but the bare walls. 

A writer of ancient Arabia said of the Yemen in a famous 
description of his country: ‘The inhabitants are all strong and 
healthy. Sickness is unknown there, there are no poisonous 
animals or plants, or mad or blind people. The climate is like 
paradise, they wear the same clothing there winter and summer, 
and the women stay eternally young’. 

Well, the scholar may have exaggerated in many respects. I 
could not definitely confirm whether the women there enjoy 
eternal youth, because most of them are veiled. But certainly the 
people of this highland, cut off by the precipitous mountain 
ranges, which can only be penetrated through deep gorges, have 
held up better as a race and make a far stronger and healthier 
impression than, for example, the inhabitants of the coastal 
plain. 

Obviously, what you can see today of the blessed Yemen— 
it is the only region in the Near East which has a regular and 
adequate rainfall—is only a pale reflection of what it once must 
have been. Countless peaks and summits bear the scanty remains 
of what once were castles and fortresses and in the broad green 
valleys traces of wealthy cities of the past can be found. The 
Yemen was the Utima Thule of antiquity, the glorious end which 
put a period to the then known world. From the regions beyond 
—to the east and south—only obscure information came, con¬ 
veyed in all kinds of fairy stories and marvellous tales, together 
with the treasures of gold and precious stones, which the Sabaeans 
and Himyarites procured from those fabulous lands. Next to 
Babylon, South Arabia is the seat of our oldest and most important 
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culture. The full extent of its impact is still unknown but its influ¬ 
ences—as recent researches show with a high degree of proba¬ 
bility—have had a marked effect at least on the Mediterranean 
world via Africa and Egypt and thus on the foundations of 
Western culture. 

Late in the evening we reached the first large settlement, Habab 
by name. It was in a luxuriant valley enclosed by jagged moun¬ 
tains, with fields of corn, fruit gardens, vineyards and fig trees. 
In contrast to the citadel-like mountain eyries, the settlement was 
made up of scattered dwellings like the farms in many parts of 
Europe. But each one of the farm buildings was made into a 
fortress with towers and battlements. 

We rested in Habab for one night and half a day. But I had 
already noticed that my escort tried to prevent me from coming 
into contact with the local Yemenite population, presumably 
acting on orders from above. So we camped in the open outside 
the village boundary. But on the next morning when our arrival 
became known, that did not prevent men, women and children 
from pouring out of Habab to stare at the strange foreigner. This 
was the occasion when I was bewitched, at least so my soldiers 
categorically stated. This is how it came about. 

Among the assembled Hababitcs there was a woman called 
Fatum, who was less shy in the white man’s presence than the 
others. She was not particularly young and beautiful, but she had 
a nice open face. She wore a long black robe and rich silver 
jewellery. She was unveiled, and as head covering she wore a 
roughly tanned goatskin, which is the custom there among the 
women but makes rather an odd impression. She was very forth¬ 
coming, asked me all kinds of questions and finally invited me to 
drink coffee in her house. My companions, who did not let me 
out of their sight for a minute, were strongly opposed to this, 
but I had had enough of the eternal surveillance and accepted the 
invitation gladly. We sat down with the whole family on a pretty 
covered patch of ground in front of the house and while we con¬ 
versed and I was served, Fatum did not forget her maternal duties. 
She carefully and patiently searched her little daughter’s hair— 
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she had put her head in her lap—for certain visitants. In this 
way I spent a couple of very pleasant hours with these natural, 
good-natured and hospitable people in the midst of a family 
circle of biblical simplicity. When I returned my indignant 
companions prophesied that Fa turn had bewitched me; I would 


soon see. 

And indeed, as we journeyed on that day, I was dogged by 
remarkably bad luck. Soon after we struck camp, we had to cross 
a water-hole. When my camel, carrying me and all my baggage, 
reached the middle, it suddenly stopped, went down first on its 
forelegs, then on its hind legs and began to roll about comfort¬ 
ably in the cool water. Naturally I fell in and was thoroughly 
soaked, as was my baggage. The soldiers looked at me with com¬ 
passion: ‘Fatum, Fatum’, they shouted. ‘We told you so, she’s 
brought misfortune on you.* 

Shortly afterwards we were going along the bed of a dried-up 
stream, which was thickly covered with thorn-bushes. The 
Bedouins, who were leading my camel made off to greet a couple 
of acquaintances coming down the track. My camel could not 
wait to hurl itself on the thorn scrub at full speed and sate its 
hunger on the green leaves. I could not control the animal and 
when it came to a sudden stop after a fast gallop, I sailed into the 
middle of the bushes in a high arc. The result was one shirt in 
tatters and a few sizeable scratches. 

The soldiers looked, if possible, even more compassionate than 
before. ‘Fatum, Fatum’, they repeated. ‘The evil woman has be¬ 


witched you.’ 

Mirwa, the next town we passed through, has important re¬ 
mains from Sabaean times. The soldiers kept a particularly strict 
watch on me, probably for that very reason, when we went 
through it. Mirwa has a colony of Jews, some of whom came up 
to me and furtively pointed out suitable localities: ‘Up there is 
a place with fine inscriptions, and there too. Go up there. 
But unfortunately I could not get away from my watchful 

beyond Mirwa, the Jebel Nuqum appeared before us. 


guardians. 
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a fantastically shaped mountain peak, the symbol of Sa’na, capital 
of the country. For us Europeans, used to the landscape rushing 
past like a film owing to our usual rate of travel, it is a strange 
feeling—and perhaps a good school for patience—to see such a 
single mountain ahead often for a whole day and only reach it 
very, very slowly. 



We soon noticed that we were gradually approaching a big 
city. The streets, in so far as they can be called streets, became 
busier and busier. We met tradesmen with their goods on asses, 
or camels: Jews, Bedouins and prominent citizens. 

We spent the last night before reaching our objective at a 
caravan halt, where several other caravans had already pitched 
their camp. We did not arrive until dark and had to feel our way 
between asses and camels, bales of goods and sleeping Bedouins 
until we found a bit of free ground in the encampment. Even in 
summer the nights arc appreciably cold at these heights of 
6,000 feet or more and sleeping under God’s heaven is no 
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real pleasure —pace the romantics. Moreover, certain of man¬ 
kind’s unavoidable companions must have spread the rumour 
that my white skin and thicker blood offered them a special 
banquet after the dried-up brown bodies which formed their 
daily diet. At any rate I had the impression that all the bugs and 
lice in the tightly packed camp had arranged a free-for-all that 
night and were holding orgies on my body. But what did the 
minor discomforts of this and many previous nights matter in 
comparison with the elation I felt at nearing my goal and the 
success of my bold plan, at knowing that all my past efforts would 
soon be forgotten in Sa’na! 

When we reached a height the next morning after the track 
had curved, we found the Jebel Nuqum, a view we were getting 
rather tired of, somewhat to one side of us and holy Sa’na lay 
spread out beneath our feet—holy if only because it has 
48 mosques, 39 synagogues and 12 public baths for 50,000 
inhabitants. 

Seen from afar the outlines of the town looked like a giant 
wasp, which had just clambered down from the slopes into the 
valley, with the deep indentation below its head. Bathed in the 
rays of the baking sun, the tightly packed houses looked like a 
collection of perpendicular white cliffs leading up to the four- 
storied palace in a scries of terraces and culminating in the sharp 
pinnacles of the minarets; the whole bedded down in a crown of 
mountains with the most bizarre shapes. 

As we descended from the height and one of the enormous city 
gates became visible in the distance, my camel seemed so joyfully 
elated at the end of the arduous journey that he suddenly and un¬ 
expectedly began to trot, then broke into a gallop and set off for 
the town at full speed. I was only able to stick in the saddle with 
difficulty, while one after the other my bits of luggage flew off 
to left and right in a wide arc. I imagined that I would have to 
complete my entry into Sa’na in this unrepresentative fashion. 
But luckily there were two Bedouins on the road who succeeded 
in halting the animal, out of its senses with joy, in its headlong 
flight. So I was able to put myself into some sort of order and 
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approach the city gates with my military escort in a suitably 
dignified manner. Then—as I hoped and my soldiers firmly 
believed—I would be welcomed by the King with full honours 
as had happened on my last journey to the Yemen. But it was to 
turn out otherwise. 



Reverse of the Sabaean coin (Found at Shabwa). 
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immediately in front of the town we passed some extensive bar¬ 
racks dating from the time of the Turks, like many similar build¬ 
ings and fortifications scattered about the country. Yet for all 
their military expenditure, the Turks were never quite able to 
subdue the Yemenite hillmen, who might perhaps be called the 
Swiss of Arabia. Then we came to the biggest gate of the walled 
city of Sa’na, the Bab al Yemen. I smartened myself up in order 
to enter the King’s capital in a seemly manner, as befitting a 
European’s dignity. But the guard refused us entry, and I was told 
that we must go to the other gate, the Bab as Shaub. I was unable 
to discover the reason for this measure; at any rate it seemed 
that the most definite instructions had been given for my arrival. 

So we moved along the outside of the lofty town wall in the 
noonday heat. It only gave about two inches of shade and radiated 
heat like an overstoked furnace. I was allowed to enter at the Bab 
as Shaub gate and at once conducted to the Imam s palace by a 
numerous escort. AVas I perhaps to be given an immediate audi¬ 
ence with the King? That would have suited me admirably, for 
then I might have persuaded him to take a more lenient view of 
my illegal entry into his country by reminding him of the ex¬ 
tremely friendly reception given me in the past. But it was a 
slender hope indeed, for I knew that the King never received a 
foreigner immediately after his arrival. 

After some half an hour of fruitless waiting, I was once more 
ordered to march, surrounded by soldiers, without a word of 
explanation being vouchsafed me. We came to the house of the 
Qadi Abdulla, the Governor of the city. Again I was forced to 
wait a longish time in the street in the burning heat of the sun. 
When I finally asked for permission to lead my exhausted camel 
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into the scanty shade of a house wall, I was brusquely told to stay 
where I was. This peremptory manner of speaking—otherwise 
unusual in Yemen even among the representatives of authority— 
boded no good. 

Well, to cut a long story short, I was locked up in prison, an 
abode I was fairly well used to by now, like a dangerous criminal, 
without a word being spoken to me or any reason given. But 
this time things did not pass off so easily. I was conducted into a 
long corridor with low doors on either side. A warder, whose 
appearance did not exactly inspire confidence, opened one of the 
doors and explained with a gesture of invitation that this was my 
cell. The small room with a minute window literally teemed with 
filth and vermin. I refused categorically to go into such a pig¬ 
sty. ‘AH right, then, here’, continued my warder cheerfully and 
opened a second, and then a third, door. The same sight met my 
eyes everywhere. I simply went on strike and sat down in the 
corridor in the midst of my baggage, which had been brought in 
meanwhile, turning a deaf ear to all further pleas. 

They were greatly embarrassed. What was to be done with me? 
They could not drag me into one of the cells by force. For in 
spite of everything, some of the respect in which Europeans were 
formerly held has remained. After lengthy consideration, the 
prison warder seemed to have had a good idea. He disappeared, 
whilst the two soldiers who had accompanied me from Harib 
remained behind as a guard (the third man with the mule had 
been missing since shortly before Sa’na). Soon afterwards the 
town police captain appeared, fetched by the warder. His name 
was El Hannish’, ‘the snake’, but he had nothing else in common 
with that animal. He was a friendly, good-natured man and after 
I had explained the reason for my obstructivcncss, he solved the 
difficulty in a simple and most understanding way by putting his 
own office at my disposal. ‘You’ll be well off there’, said the 
soldiers as they picked up my baggage. 

It was certainly better than the actual prison, even if the office 
and reception room of the police authority did not exactly corres¬ 
pond to our usual notions of such quarters. The furniture 
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consisted of a decrepit writing-table with a bench, a wobbly cane 
chair, an armchair whose covers and upholstery hung down in 
shreds, a small table by it and a cupboard. I assumed that it was 
used for keeping documents but I discovered on closer examina¬ 
tion that the entire police records, in the shape of small rolls of 
paper tied in bundles, lay scattered under the cupboard and that 
disrespectful mice had already had a good nibble at them. At any 
rate this was one way of ensuring that the records did not over¬ 
accumulate. I made myself at home in the midst of all this rubbish 
and set up my camp bed. 

I could not complain about boredom in this strange type of 
prison. The whole day long there was something to see or hear. 
People poured in almost without interruption to air some griev¬ 
ance or ask advice. El Hannish listened to the frequently long and 
passionate speeches with unwearied patience, finally announcing 
his decision or giving the information required in a couple of 
words. It is debatable whether all the cases brought were settled 
correctly and according to regulations. I should even think that 
it was generally not so. Nevertheless this kind of communication 
between the public and officialdom seemed to me to have many 
advantages. At any rate the people—as so often happens in our 
highly praised European system—did not have to wait in God 
knows how many ante-rooms only to be dismissed by some sub¬ 
ordinate authority; they did not have to fill in dozens of forms 
or comply with hundreds of regulations. Here everyone could 
go directly to the supreme office of the executive power and 
state their grievances or their wishes. If very little, or nothing at 
all, happened, at least the individual had the soothing feeling that 
he was listened to at any time, that his case was taken just as 
seriously as he himself took it and that he could talk out the things 
that were troubling him down to the last detail. Anyone who 
knows men—and the Orientals are exceptional judges of men— 
knows that the very fact of being able to get it out of one’s system 
is often enough to take the sting out of a complaint or grievance 
and to soothe heated feelings. We shall see later that the supreme 
head of the State, the Imam, uses a similar procedure in his 
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dealings with his people. It is a cleverly devised psychological 
compromise—based on age-old custom—with Asiatic despotism, 
in the form in which it is still preserved in many eastern countries. 

In the late afternoon, when the day’s work was done and the 
sacred qat hour approached, friends and acquaintances, officers, and 
merchants met in the police captain’s office, often in such large 
numbers that there was not a bit of space left in the room. They 
sat chewing qat together and discussed the day’s news, which, in 
the absence of newspapers, were rapidly passed on in this way. 

Naturally my arrival was also rapidly noised around the town 
and the wildest rumours had circulated about my person and the 
reason for my secret journey. Day after day the crowd massed in 
front of the police building and stared patiently up at the windows 
in the hope of catching a glimpse of the prodigy which had fallen 
from heaven—for that is what I was taken for. I would have gladly 
satisfied the curiosity of those patiently waiting and showed myself 
to the astonished crowd. But the police captain absolutely forbade it. 

For all his friendliness, El Hannish was excessively distrustful 
of me. I only learnt the reason for this gradually. 

From the very first day I had tried to get into contact with the 
acquaintances made during my first stay in Sa’na in order to try 
and effect my liberation through their intervention. At that time 
I had been billeted, by the King’s orders, in the house of a certain 
Sobcri, a Jew, as a paying guest. It would not have been considered 
permissible in holy Sa’na for a foreigner, an unbeliever, to live 
in the house of a Mohammedan—I don’t know whether this was 
a precaution against religious contamination. Now I wanted to 
get in touch with this Sobcri to use him as an intermediary. But 
the police captain would not hear of it. ‘In any case’, lie said, and 
pointed to his sumptuous office, ‘you are far better off in the 
house of the King than you were then in the Jew’s home.’ I should 
explain that the Jews are despised by the Mohammedans and have 
a subordinate social status in the Yemen. A French scholar, J. 
Halevy, a Jew by birth, who travelled in the Yemen many years 
ago dressed as a Rabbi from Jerusalem had particularly unpleasant 
experiences in this respect. 
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Gradually I wormed out the reason why I was considered so 
desperately dangerous although I was a harmless private individ¬ 
ual. Apparendy no one believed my statement that I was German. 
Over and over again El Hannish invited me to say honesdy what 
my nationality was. I said that they could look at my passport; 
it had been taken away from me and ostensibly no one knew 
where it was at the moment. But the statement on the passport 
also met with disbelieving laughter, as if to say, such documents 
are not necessarily always truthful. Finally I got to the root of 
the matter. I realized from certain pointers that they took me for 
an English spy—it was quite characteristic. Presumably they 
lived in constant apprehension of their powerful neighbours in 
the south and imputed all sorts of daring plans or intentions to 
them. However that may be, certain indications appeared most 
suspicious, at least in the eyes of the Yemenite authorities. It was 
quite inconceivable to the people there that anyone should accept 
all the dangers and hardships, cross the desert by the most difficult 
route and penetrate secredy into this remote country purely out 
of a thirst for knowledge and, of course, a desire for adventure. 
There had to be some secret purpose hidden behind it all. 

Meanwhile the police captain seemed to have been instructed 
to confirm my identity. Anyway he disclosed to me one day that 
there were two foreigners in the town whom he believed were 
Germans (naturally the authorities of Sa’na were in no doubt 
about this), and he wanted to take me to them. I was delighted, 
but also somewhat astonished, because until then I had been 
rigidly cut off from all contact with the outside world. 

On the next morning we set out. Apart from the police captain, 

I had an escort of two soldiers. But we did not take the direct 
route through the city, because they wanted to prevent me coming 
into contact with the population as far as possible. Why they 
observed all these scrupulous precautions, I honestly do not know. 
We went out of the Bab al Yemen, which was in the immediate 
vicinity of my prison, and made a wide detour along the town 
walls. We entered the town again through the Bab as Shaub and 
went straight past the Imam’s palace to the large open square 
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which separates the Arab town from the Jewish quarter. The 
Germans’ house was there, a lovely white building in the middle 
of a beautiful garden. It was the house of the young crown prince. 
Seif al Islam Mohammed, who had died a year ago. He was then 
living in Hodeida as governor of the Tahama and had drowned in 
the Red Sea during a festival while he was trying to save a friend. 

One of the two Germans, Herr Dietrich, representative of a 
Hamburg firm, turned out to be an old acquaintance from Jcdda, 
the seaport of Mecca, where he had received me in the friendliest 
fashion when I stayed there for a short time on an earlier journey. 
The owner of the Hamburg firm, Herr Hansen, had recently 
arrived in Sa’na on a flying visit. I should like to take this oppor¬ 
tunity of expressing my gratitude to him. He did everything in 
his power to help me. Naturally they were both astounded when 
a fellow-countryman suddenly appeared in the heart of the Yemen. 

The fme large rooms in the interior of the house were decorated 
with South Arabian carpets, black with red patterns, the so-called 
Mocheli’. This simple colour combination, red, white and black, 
together with the austerity of the furniture, produced that soothing, 
rather melancholy atmosphere, which is so typical of the Orient. 
Of course, there was something particularly attractive about this 
kind of decoration to me in my present situation, because it re¬ 
called my home country. There was a divan and chairs, and there 
were even real beds in the bedrooms; moreover everything was 
spotlessly clean, something to which I was quite unaccustomed. It 
seemed like paradise to me. Also, for the first time in several weeks, 
I was served European food again. But my body was so weakened 
by the months of privation, that I could only eat a little of it. 

Naturally we made all kinds of plans about how to procure my 
liberation. The police captain never let me out of his sight for the 
whole duration of my fairly lengthy visit. Perhaps he was afraid 
that I would give him the slip. Under the circumstances, I should 
have needed an invisible cloak or a magic carpet. But perhaps he 
thought that Europeans could do anything with their secret arts. 
Since he did not understand our language, he believed we were 
hatching the most fiendish plots in spite of his constant presence. 
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Both my charming compatriots were most pressing that I should 
come and live with them. But that needed the King’s permission. 
It was refused; that is to say, there was no answer to my request. 

Yet another plan was proposed. Herr Hansen had come from 
Hodeida to Sa’na by car. A short time before, a regular auto¬ 
mobile road connecting the capital with the coast had been 
opened. At first it ran in wide curves from Hodeida to Obal and 
Zabid, then swung south in the direction of Aden and made an 
enormous detour round the topmost peaks of the Jebel Harraz. 
Apparently this new road, of which they were very proud in the 
Yemen, did not quite live up to their expectations. Herr Hansen 
had been stuck by the roadside for long periods and altogether 
had not travelled much quicker than if he had covered the dis¬ 
tance by the direct route on a camel at a gentle jog-trot. Herr 
Hansen hoped to return to Hodeida in about six days and wanted 
to take me with him in the car. But, to be brief, all his efforts to 
obtain royal permission for this were in vain. The King really 
seemed to be ill-disposed towards me. 

After the visit to the Germans organized by the police captain, 
there was scarcely any doubt about my nationality. They must 
also have slowly come to realize that I was neither in the service 
of a foreign power not had I the slightest evil intent against the 
country apart from my desire to inform the world about it. But 
I heard not a single word as to what decision had been taken 
about me or how they were thinking of settling my case. 

While I was spending monotonous days in police custody in 
complete uncertainty about my fate, the town celebrated a great 
festival. 

We already know that the Imam, who as his name implies, is 
both spiritual and temporal overlord, was making special efforts 
to build up the second, temporal side of his power and constantly 
seeking to extend his kingdom. For this reason there was more 
or less a perpetual state of war in the Yemen, at least at the time 
I am writing. But now something extraordinary had happened. 
In the north of the Yemen lie the two large fertile and thickly 


populated regions of Jof and Nejran. These districts are still 
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wrapped in a veil of secrecy. We only know that the centre of 
the fabulous Minaean empire was there, which flourished in South 
Arabia even before the Sabaean era. The inscriptions so far found 
show that the Minaeans already possessed an ancient culture with 
a long line of development at the time of the oldest Egyptian 
dynasties, and that they ruled over the whole of Arabia as far as 
Palestine and probably over parts of neighbouring Africa as well. 
Their script developed from the old Semitic writing and is supposed 
to have spread from here to the peoples of the ancient world. 

These two districts were still disputed owing to the uncertainty 
of the boundaries and the wealthy Nejran in particular was 
claimed by Ibn Saud, the powerful ruler of Central Arabia. To 
put an end to the controversy by the presentation of a fait accompli , 
the Imam of Yemen had fitted out a military expedition and 
given the command to his best general, the youthful Prince 

Ahmed, who had become heir to the throne after the death of 
his elder brother. 

News had just been received from Prince Ahmed that he had 
won a great victory and had conquered the whole of the Nejran. 
The King’s joy can be imagined, especially because he had stolen 
a march on his powerful and feared neighbour in Central Arabia 
by this success. Full of pride at the deeds of his ‘lion-hearted’ son 
and his gallant army, he ordered that the Prince’s victory should 
be celebrated by a festival throughout the Yemen. It turned out 
that the conquest of the whole of the Nejran’ consisted merely 
in a minor success over a couple of Bedouin tribes, but that was 
only known later—if the people ever knew it at all. 

Nevertheless the streets of Sa’na were full of rejoicing on the 
day of victory. The King himself was ill and could not share his 
subjects joy nor take part in the parades and processions. Through 
m y prison window I could hear the almost continuous rattle of 
gunfire. For among the Arabians this martial music is an essential 
accompaniment to every genuine feast. Every soldier—and there 
were a lot of them in Sa’na—sacrificed two cartridges that day. 
They had to pay for them themselves out of their miserable wages, 
For the King is very economical, but this had no effect on public 
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enthusiasm. The soldiers went through the streets in large and 
small bands, performing their traditional dances and singing their 
fine old war songs. The ‘Samel’, the Yemenite national anthem, 
especially, was sung in chorus by everyone. The Yemenites say that 
the mere singing of this song is enough to put the enemy to flight. 

Music is one of the oriental peoples’ most important cultural 
manifestations and depends on an extremely ancient tradition, 
whose traces are lost in the mists of history. I am therefore inter¬ 
polating a few words about it here, particularly because little is 
known about the music of the Yemenites. 

The Yemenite soldiers’ music is quite different from the usual 
Arabian music and the songs of the Bedouins. Their music, which 
has already attracted and delighted a number of people to whom 
oriental music is foreign, has some distinctive characteristics: a 
wide range of melody and leaps in the melody, particularly the 
downwards leap in the fourth or major sixth (see the beginning 
of the Samel). 

I was able to bring back over a hundred records of Islamic 
South Arabian music, so that for the fust time we are in possession 
of ample material collected on the spot. The Berlin Gramophone 
Archives put a machine at my disposal for this purpose. 

I would never have thought that such differences were to be 
found between the various types of South Arabian music. This 
variety arises from the multiplicity of the Bedouin tribes and the 
diversity of the physical geography. Town music differs little 
from the general Arabian town music of the Orient. But the most 
interesting for us is one particular group: the genuine soldiers 
music, as it is mainly found in the regions of Sa’na and the Jebcl 
Harraz (their population provides the greater part of the Imam s 
army), and the Bedouin songs of the Beni Ismail and Beni Matar, 
of which I was able to record examples in Manakha, Metne and 
Wussil. 

Strangely enough there is such a similarity between the whole 
harmony of these South Arabian mountain songs and that of the 
Berber music recorded by Lachmann in the Kabyl in North 
Africa, as Professor E. M. von Hornbostel and Dr Robert 
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(<i) Samel 

Yemenite War-song from Sa’na. Recording: Helfritz. 

Protracted, heavy. Transcription: Lachmann. 



(b) Song of the Beni Ismail from 

Jcbcl Harraz. Recording: Helfritz. 

Medium tempo. Transcription: Lachmann. 



Lachmann have been able to confirm by comparison, that we may 
conclude that it is due to some connection between the Southern 
Arabians and the Berbers. Characteristics of the type I have men¬ 
tioned above in connection with Yemenite soldiers’ music are 
also found in Berber music. But the most decisive factor in favour 
of a relationship between the two musics is the way the songs are 
delivered, a factor which is only increased by the individuality of 
the melodic structure, and the similarity of whole melodies, 
which are often, in fact, absolutely identical. 

We are not quite sure about the origin of the Berbers. By 
Berber is understood that old-established people in the west part 
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of North Africa, whose main region is the High Atlas. The Ber¬ 
bers have their own language (Tamazight) which has gradually 
and continuously got watered down owing to the immigrations 
of Arabic peoples at various times in history. There are still iso¬ 
lated Berber-speaking pockets in North Africa as far as the Siwa 
oasis (Hans Hickmann made recordings diere for the first time). 

But music is not the only evidence that a connection exists 
between the Kabyl and South Arabia. It is a striking fact that tall 
buildings quite similar to those in South Arabia exist right in the 
centre of the Berber civilization, the High Adas; tall buildings 
with the same architectural features. They have the same pinnacles, 
wooden pipes for rain-water and embrasures. 

This complete correspondence between the architecture and 
music of the two peoples has prompted the question whether the 
music of the isolated Berbers and the Yemen has any connection 
with that of still other races. Professor von Hornbostel has con¬ 
firmed that there is a marked similarity to Mongolian music. 

In general the East Asian pentatonic scale corresponds to the 
Berber one. But the characteristics which I quoted above in con¬ 
nection with the Samel, have already been cited by van Oort in 
La Musique chez les Mongoles des Urdus as typically Mongolian. 
On the cultural-historical level Hornbostel explains the homo¬ 
geneity of the Berbers and certain South Arabian tribes with East 
Asiatic peoples by the fact ‘that in prehistoric times the same kinds 
of musical expression were brought from the interior of Asia to 
the East by the Mongols, and to the West by the peoples, whom 
we now call Berbers and South Arabians, to the places they live 
in today’. 

Such a theory would become more tenable if it could be con¬ 
firmed by further observations, especially in fields other than 
music. It will be die task of ethnology to decide whether or not 
there are other correspondences to be taken in conjunction with 
the musical parallels, for example, the occurrence of tall buildings 
from the southern Adas mountains across North Africa (Siwa 
oasis). South Arabia and outer Asia as far as Tibet, as well as 
the fortified towns and villages in the same territories. In any case, 
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the obvious similarity of the musical styles should serve as an 
incentive to the search for correspondences in less obvious cul¬ 
tural manifestations and thus lead to the solution of the problem 
of the Berbers’ origin. Then the comparison of the musical styles 
as well as of other musical features—the tonometry, the instru¬ 
ments—would prove valuable aids to cultural-historical research ’. 1 

On the evening of this day of victory celebrations, the town 
was illuminated in a single sea of light. The people had lighted 
fires everywhere, on walls, towers and pinnacles, with rags and 
bundles of brushwood soaked in petroleum. Row upon row of 
dancing yellow flames followed the horizontal lines of the build¬ 
ings, mounting higher and higher in a series of terraces to lose 
themselves finally in the starry sky. I sat quite alone at the window 
of the deserted office and my thoughts went back to my earlier 
stay in this remarkable city, when I was able to sec and experience 
a great deal as the honoured guest of the King. I should like to 
say a little more about this first stay in Sa’na, one year before. 

1 Zcitschrift flir Vcrglcichendc Musikwisscnschaft, Nr. I, 1933. 



Small knife, used for 
slicing meat, bread, etc. 



CHAPTER X 


Imam Yahya 

entry into this closed country is accompanied by drawbacks, 
even by the official routes, which I used on my first journey to 
the Yemen, and often depends on chance or, to be more precise, 
on the ruler’s whims. 

I nearly had the same experience as so many of my predecessors, 
of having to turn back again with nothing accomplished, when 
I knocked on the door of the Yemen in the Port of Hodeida, where 
I had arrived by ship from Port Said. At first the Governor did 
not want to let me land at all. Only when I produced letters from 
influential Yemenites in Arabia and Egypt, did he seem to believe 
that he was dealing with an important person, and promised to 
forward the letters to the capital. In fact, not much is gained by 
landing at Hodeida. A man can only actually enter the country 
if the King gives his express permission, and in most cases the 
permit is refused. This strict control is by no means confined to 
foreigners; the inhabitants themselves are equally subject to it. 
Thus, for example, no citizen of the country may enter or leave 
the capital without a pass issued by the King himself and the same 
thing applies to travel inside the country. Travel abroad is abso¬ 
lutely forbidden to the Yemenites. The King, or Imam, as his 
title runs, wants to be informed about every single thing that 
happens in his kingdom. Nothing must be kept hidden from him. 
If a flea jumps in his country, he wants to know about it. This is 
no mere despotic caprice, as European travellers, over-hasty in 
their judgements, have often claimed. It must be remembered that 
the Kingdom of the Yemen is a state of comparatively recent 
foundation, incompletely settled in the interior, widi dangers 
threatening it on all sides. 

But that time fortune was on my side. After a long and anxious 
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period of waiting, the Imam’s permission to go to Sa’na arrived. 
I had to provide the mules and drivers necessary for the eight 
days’ journey from Hodeida to the capital myself. The Governor 
gave me an escort of two soldiers, more as a guard than as pro¬ 
tection. The custom of the country prescribed that all foreigners 
had to travel to Sa’na by the shortest and quickest route to pay 
their respects to the Imam first and then discuss any further plans 
with him personally. My soldier escorts had to take particular 
care that I did not stop unnecessarily on the way or err from the 
straight and narrow path, spurred on by research fever. 

On my arrival in Sa’na, I was billeted, as already mentioned, 
in my capacity as ‘guest of the King’ in Soberi’s house. Only very 
important guests were lodged at State expense in a house specially 
designated for the purpose. I was also allotted a bodyguard in 
the shape of some rather unimposing soldiers. It is an absolutely 
binding and understood rule that one stays inside the four walls 
and docs not appear on the streets until invited to an audience 
with the King. This usually takes several days. It has happened in 
the past that ambassadors of a foreign power with unpalatable 
messages for the King, have been made to wait as long as two 
weeks in seclusion, perhaps in the hope that they might mellow 
a little. 

However, during this waiting period, I was able to get a look 
at the ruler from the window of the room allotted to me as he 
proceeded to the ceremonial Friday prayers in the mosque. He 
drove slowly through the streets in an old-fashioned open carriage 
drawn by four horses, with a number of outriders and foot- 
soldiers both before and behind it. He was greeted by all who 
met him and he returned the greeting by putting the palm of his 
hand on his turban. As soon as I approached the window to watch 
the procession, a soldier of the bodyguard came up close behind 
me and looked closely to sec whether I had a camera in my hand. 
For it is strictly forbidden to photograph the King and permission 
to do so would never be granted. In contrast to most of his col¬ 
leagues (not excluding the strictly orthodox Ibn Saud), the Imam 
of the Yemen is probably the only reigning monarch in the world 
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whose photograph has never appeared in a newspaper, in spite 
of the frequency with which he has been mentioned in the world 
press. 

After four days, I was finally summoned to an audience. I was 
at the palace at the appointed time, nine a.m. The large square 
in front of it was already densely crowded with people. They 
were partly curiosity seekers because there was always something 
to see at this time, when the King regularly gave audience every 
day. There were distinguished Arabs in cosdy robes, on magnifi¬ 
cent horses, or officers bringing messages and forcing their way 
through the throng at top speed. But there were also many of 
them who were waiting to be admitted. For everyone of his 
subjects has free access to the King at a specified time of day, right 
down to the poorest beggar, regardless of what he has to say. 
This custom is very old, probably going back to the earliest 
traditions of the Asiatic despots and is found in all Arabian coun¬ 
tries, except where they have adopted modem methods of gov¬ 
ernment 

The King has unwearying patience in hearing the numerous 
requests and complaints which are expounded to him at great 
length in Arabic, which is so prodigal with words. And no one 
leaves him without the comforting feeling that he has been given 
a hearing. The sick are often brought to him, because the Imam 
has a miraculous reputation as a doctor. Many are the stories of 
astonishing cures effected by the amulet which he lays on the 
sick person s chest. Naturally the ruler hears about a lot that is 
going on in his kingdom at these audiences, things which he 
would hardly have any knowledge of, if he was cut off from the 
people by his environment like many other rulers. 

After I had succeeded in making my way through the tightly 
packed crowd, I was handed on, so to speak, through the fore¬ 
courts of the palace from one soldier to another. Finally I was 
entrusted to a secretary, the one who had brought me the invita¬ 
tion to the audience. At that moment this secretary stood high 
in the King s favour; he had amassed a considerable fortune 
through the clothing business which he conducted in addition to 
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his office, and perhaps by other methods. He never appeared in 
the streets save in costly raiment, riding on a splendid Arab 
thoroughbred. But such grandeur generally only lasted for a 
certain period until, out of a blue sky, the lightning of royal 
disfavour struck the erstwhile favourite who was perhaps already 
dreaming of higher things. This was always accompanied by the 
confiscation of his entire fortune for the common weal. 

The secretary conducted me across the courtyard to an ante¬ 
room, where I had to wait for a short time, and then through 
several corridors into the King’s chamber. In passing through the 
numerous rooms, I was struck by the fact that there was a mini¬ 
mum of luxury and ostentation in the court of the man who was 
nevertheless the second most important independent monarch 
in Arabia. There was nothing in the way of what we call window- 
dressing. Apparently they place no value on external show. One 
could say that there was nothing ceremonial about the atmosphere; 
it was confined to the essentials. The palace was originally a 
hospital built by the Turks and had at one time been the seat of 
the Turkish Governor. 

The audience chamber was furnished in the simplest way 
imaginable: a few cushions round the walls, some plain carpets 
on the floor and apart from that only a low writing table behind 
which the King sat on cushions. The silver sword, the insignia 
of his power, hung above him on the wall. His own appearance 
in this bare room was all the more striking. At that time he was 
still at the height of his powers for all the seventy-seven years of 
a vigorous and variegated career. A long grey beard framed his 
furrowed but imposing face; his full mouth with somewhat pro¬ 
truding lips was mobile and pleasing when he spoke; in repose 
there was something hard, almost cruel, about it. The dark black 
eyes set closely on cither side of a rather broad nose directed a 
piercing gaze on the visitor. At times they blazed fiercely but that 
was the only sign of emotion. His deportment was always formal 
and self-controlled. Apart from some minor details, his clothing 
did not differ from that of his subjects. He wore the customary 
abah, the flowing striped robe, obviously none too new, and the 
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white turban of the Seiyid, or nobleman, save that the two ends 
hung down to one side behind his right ear. This so-called zuabah 
is the emblem of his office as Imam. 

The King greeted me with a friendly ‘Marhaba. Be welcome’, 
and invited me to be seated with a gesture of the hand. He never 
rises in the presence of foreigners, not even high-ranking officials. 
For foreigners are unbelievers and therefore beings of a lower 
order in the eyes of a strict Moslem. 

It is the normal custom for foreign guests who are to be re¬ 
ceived by the Imam to compose a poem about him (or have one 
composed) in order to read it at the audience. (I had unfortun¬ 
ately omitted to do so). Among the Arabs, the art of poetry plays 
approximately the same role as music in Europe. It is decidedly 
a popular art. Everything which is at all out of the ordinary finds 
expression in rhythmical exalted language whatever the reason, 
whether it be some special event, or the specific mood or emo¬ 
tional state engendered during a march through the desert or 
when a sovereign enters a town. The prophet Mohammed him¬ 
self expounded his doctrine in polished rhythms, otherwise no 
one would have paid any attention to him. And it is just the same 
today as it was thirteen hundred years ago. The ability to write 
poetry is a part of Arab education in the same way that a certain 
mastery of prose is required of educated people in Europe. But 
the greatest value is attached to the form and poetic botching is 
contemptuously rejected. This art, which is widespread among 
the people and has been cultivated from the most ancient times 
up to the present day, is well served by the sonorous language 
with its many forms which—as an Arab scholar aptly said—is as 
boundless as the sea. The Arabs are perhaps the greatest living 
artists in the use of language. The King, too, is a poet of high 
repute and a most critical connoisseur of the art. It is said that he 
can be more easily influenced to grant a request or fulfil a wish 
by the reading of a really beautiful and technically perfect poem, 
than by any amount of well-founded reasons. 

I had based my request for entry into the Yemen on my desire to 
study the music of the country. But the King did not pursue this 
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at the audience. Later on he sent his son, the Prince Seif al Islam 
Mohammed, to me, who obtained more detailed information about 
my musical recordings and the machine. Then the King only asked 
me how long I thought of staying in Sa’na. The residence permit 
was never granted for more than a fixed time. As the monarch 
seemed to be in a good mood, I immediately asked to be allowed 
to travel in the Yemenite hinterland. But the King refused this 
flatly and declared that the country was far too unsafe and still 
by no means so firmly in his power that he could accept the 
responsibilty for such a journey. So I had to be content with my 
stay in Sa na. But even then the seeds of my decision to pay a 
visit to that forbidden territory, if necessary without the King’s 
permission, were ripening. 

During the interview, I had the opportunity of observing the 
Imam s governmental activity. A stream of messengers came in, 
each of whom handed him a written document, generally a 
simple sheet of paper. The King read it and immediately wrote 
his decision at the foot in red ink in a few lines. The simplicity of 
the paper work is really praiseworthy. The King has no need to 
read through thick files, which have to pass through lengthy 
official channels. The preliminary instances arc mostly dealt with 
verbally. But they, too, are decided without interminable speeches 
by a couple of questions and answers. In this way the King is able 
to practise the principle of dictatorship in his State to a large 
extent. 

But for all the realism, even sobriety, with which the govern¬ 
ment is conducted, the ruling office of the Imam Yahya ibn 
Mohammed ad Din, as his incomplete name runs, is founded on 
a definite mystical conception. It is none too easy for us to adapt 
ourselves to this oriental mode of thought, even though it is 
perhaps closer to us today than to the nineteenth century, com¬ 
pletely dominated by rationalism as it was. 

The title Imam means that its bearer is a direct descendant of 
the Prophet, i.e. since Mohammed had no sons, of his grandson 
Hussein, a son of his daughter Fatima. The office of Imam, then, 
depends on the mysterious tics of blood. But it also means 
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something more than we commonly understand by that. The 
being of God’s chosen prophet is taken over simultaneously with 
his blood. Thus a rebirth or reincarnation, takes place in the descen¬ 
dant, according to the ancient concept prevalent almost through¬ 
out Asia. Of course this transmission is connected with certain 
assumptions. Originally these were fifteen characteristics which 
a descendant of the prophet had to exhibit to be able to lay claim 
to the title of Imam. The most important of these was that he 
proved himself as a normal human being and show that as a 
fighter for the faith the spirit of the Prophet was living in him, 
or, more accurately, was reborn in him. For the Arabic word 
‘Imam’ means: a pattern or example to be followed by all, as the 
Prophet himself became. The doctrine of reincarnation in this 
strict form has only been preserved by the Shiites, who mainly 
inhabit the eastern part of Mohammedan religious territory and 
are therefore closer to the Asiatic way of thinking. As is known, 
a schism between Sunnites and Shiites took place at an early date 
in Islam. The difference between the two is that the Shiites do 
not recognize the Caliph of the Sunnites, but regard the stepson 
of the Prophet, Ali ibn Abu Talib, who was forced out of the 
Caliphate, as the only genuine successor of Mohammed. So for 
the Shiites Ali was also the first Imam, that is, holder of the 
highest spiritual office, which then devolved on his two sons 
Hassan and Hussein and afterwards on the direct descendants of 
the latter (Hassan died childless). 

The line ceased with the twelfth Imam, Mohammed al Madhi, 
the messenger’. Mohammed al Madhi was murdered by the 
Abbasid Caliph. According to the belief of the Persian Shiites, 
he was carried off to heaven; there he remained invisible, and 
thence he will return, the lord of ages, as he is also called, when 
Allah wills it, to free the world from sin and disbelief. In other 
words, a reanimation of the old oriental Messiah concept, also 
adopted by the Jews. 

But many Shiites would have preferred a living Imam, whose 
example they could follow. Since every blood-related descendant 
of the prophet can claim to be a reincarnation of Mohammed so 
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long as he shows his claim to be justified by his exceptional 
characteristics and actions, a number of different Imams appeared 
and won a following. 

This happened in South Arabia too. In the tenth century, the 
Seiyid (i.e. descendant of Hussein) Yahya ibn-al-Hussein al- 
Qasim-er-Rassi, came there from Iraq and was recognized as 
Imam after a few years. He did not found a sect, as is often in¬ 
accurately stated, but rather a special community within the Shi¬ 
ites, the Zeidites, who only differed from the others in that they 
saw in the Imam Yahya and his successors their spiritual overlord 
and the rightful representative of the Prophet. But the Imam’s 
following only extended to the South Arabian highland, the 
coastal region remaining Sunnite. Apart from Oman, the Imamate 
of South Arabia is the only one preserved up to the present day. 
The present Imam stems from the family of the first Yahya er- 
Rassi, or is supposed to at least, which would make this Rassite 
dynasty by far the oldest ruling house in the world. 

The Imam Yahya, who assumed the additional title of King 
in 1926, came to power in 1902. At that time the Turks were 
trying to convert their nominal sovereignty over the Yemen into 
actuality. But they never completely succeeded in this, although 
the country had lapsed into absolute anarchy almost a century 
before the Turkish occupation. The main reason for this lay in 
the conditions for obtaining the Imamate. The declaration, dating 
from about the eleventh century, reads as follows: 

The Imamate belongs by right to that person, descended from 
Ali and Fatima, the daughter of the Prophet, who is wisest in 
religious questions and bravest in battle, who is of age, of the 
male sex, sound in mind and body, of legitimate birth, suitably 
gifted for government, righteous, generous and pious—and who 
wins the Imamate with the blade of his sword.’ 

The result was, as already mentioned, that the Yemen was the 
scene of continuous struggles for the Imamate between the 
princes of the family of Ali. Since the higher authority was im¬ 
potent, every little tribal prince made himself more or less inde¬ 
pendent and the country came close to dissolution. Credit is due 
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to the Turks, even though they were enemies, for having parti¬ 
ally put an end to eternal dissension and laid the foundations for 
unity, on which the present King was able to build. 

The Imam Yahya began his reign with a general revolt against 
Turkish sovereignty. The indecisive fighting lasted, with some 
interruptions, for nine years. But, in 1911, when Islam felt itself 
threatened as a whole by Italy’s attack on Tripoli, the then 
Governor of the Yemen, the clever and moderate Izzet Pasha, 
who was later the Turkish Commander-in-Chief in the First 
World War, succeeded in coming to an understanding with the 
Imam Yahya and concluding a treaty which was to be valid for 
ten years in the first instance. It was a compromise. The Imam 
was granted a certain measure of independence; he had the 
spiritual, and to some extent, the legal authority, whilst the 
military and political government of the country remained in 
the hands of Turkey. 

During the First World War, Britain tried with all the means 
at her disposal to induce the Imam to defect from Turkey and 
join the Arab rebellion. But the Imam resisted pressure and in¬ 
voked the 1911 Treaty concluded with Turkey, which was s till 
in force. The Yemenites not only defended their country against 
British attacks, but also carried the war into the hinterland of the 
Aden Protectorate. It is difficult to say what decided the Imam to 
adopt this rather dangerous attitude to the mighty British Empire. 
Presumably he did not want to be a ruler by Britain’s favour, like 
so many other Arab princes. Meanwhile Ibn Saud was clever 
enough to make use of Britain’s material, and especially her 
financial, aid to create his Central Arabian kingdom without 
compromising himself in the eyes of his Wahabites by too public 
an alliance with the unbelievers. But the situation in the Yemen 
was quite different. Britain had permanently extended her Aden 
Protectorate to the Arabian coast, including territories which 
originally belonged to the Yemen. For this reason, the Imam 
might well have been afraid that the whole of the remainder of 
the Yemen would ultimately be included in the Protectorate. 

As a punishment for his observance of the treaty, Britain took 
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the Hodeida district and port from the Imam, who had attained 
full independence with the dissolution of the Ottoman empire 
at the end of the First World War. Thus the Yemen lost the only 
available outlet to the sea remaining to it after the loss of Aden. 
It seemed as if the young independent kingdom was to be 
strangled at birth. The Hodeida region was handed over to the 
neighbouring Emir of Asir, who was friendly with Britain. 
However, the Imam succeeded in reconquering the coastal dis¬ 
trict of Hodeida in 1925 without opposition from Great Britain. 
But relations with Britain were increasingly strained and led to 
repeated frontier skirmishes. Even the aircraft squadron, which 
was dispatched to the Yemen from Aden in retaliation for raids 
on the Protectorate, lost the terror it originally inspired, after a 
number of appearances. As soon as the great birds came roaring 
over, the inhabitants fled to the protection of clefts in the rocks, 
and the few mud houses which were destroyed by bombs could 
easily be rebuilt. 

Finally, the Imam found a willing ally in Italy, whose colony 
of Eritrea lay exactly on the opposite shore of the Red Sea. I11 
1926 a treaty of friendship was concluded, by which Italy recog¬ 
nized the independence of the Yemen within the existing borders 
(which, incidentally, were by no means clearly established) and 
was granted certain privileges in economic and business undcr- 
takings in return. In addition, Italy undertook to deliver arms 
and munitions at reduced prices. One would hardly be mistaken 
in suspecting that, under the circumstances, this treaty was made 
with the tacit approval of Great Britain, especially as she later 
came to an understanding with the Yemen herself. 

Italy now hastened to make use of the advantages of her treaty 
and sought to establish herself firmly in the ‘hinterland’ of her 
colony of Eritrea, for she considered the Yemen as such. But she 
had no great success, owing to the Imam’s conceivably justifiable 
distrust of all foreign influences in his country. He was particu¬ 
larly anxious about the armaments, which he needed desperately. 
In addition, Italy sent doctors, technicians, machinery and air¬ 
craft, almost for nothing, because she knew about the Imam’s 
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parsimony. But the doctors found no scope for practice in the 
Yemen and disappeared one after another. It was much the same 
with the technicians, for the country was not yet ready for 
machinery. Most of it did not even reach the capital. Hal£- 
opened crates with machine parts and Italian markings can still 
be seen lying along the road from Sa’na to Hodeida today. These 
unaccustomed burdens were too heavy for the caravans and so 
they were got rid ofen route. Bedouins broke open the abandoned 
crates but found only cogwheels or iron parts, with which they 
could do nothing. 

However, the majority of the aircraft reached the capital. The 
Imam received these modern contrivances eagerly, for in this case 
armaments were involved. He sent a young Yemenite to Egypt 
for flying instruction and also set up a sort of flying school in 
Sa na itself. But unfortunately Allah was against this innovation. 
When two German pilots crashed one day close to the capital 
with a member of the royal house on board, the Kin g forbade 
flying out of hand. The few serviceable machines have been 
standing idle in sheds for years now. 

This shows that the transformation of the old theocracy into 
the pattern of a state more fitted to modern times is not so simple 
there as it is perhaps in other oriental countries, which have been 
in contact with Europe longer. In many ways the simplest pre¬ 
requisites for it are still lacking in the Yemen. But a more im¬ 
portant factor is that the basis on which the Imam’s power and 
authority rest stands firmly in the way of such a transformation. 
This basis is entirely of a religious nature. The religious com¬ 
munity, which comprises the majority of the Yemenite popula¬ 
tion, secs in the Imam—as mentioned above—the Prophet’s 
successor, the incarnation of Mohammed and at the same time the 
forerunner of the Madhi, the last Imam, who will come one day 
to complete the work of Mohammed. Accordingly the Imam is 
the executor of the will of the Prophet and thus of Allah. So 
wherever religious thought opposes innovation—and this is the 
case in most districts—he decides against it; in fact he has to, if 
he does not want to destroy the support for his own power as 
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ruler. The Imam finds himself, in some ways and naturally on a 
smaller scale, in a similar situation to old Abdul Hamid, the last 
great Sultan of the Ottoman empire. He, too, was constantly urged, 
indeed forced, to make reforms by Europe, and he knew full well 
that this ‘modernization’ was irrevocably undermining not only 
his own power, but also the foundations of the Ottoman empire. 

We must also bear in mind that war has never entirely ceased 
in the country of the Yemen from 1918 to the immediate present 
and that frequently its opponents have been of the stature of 
Great Britain. These military operations were of course partly 
occasioned by a desire to extend the frontiers still in question as 
far as possible and to increase the sphere of influence. Although 
finally Ibn Saud, the Yemen’s Central Arabian neighbour, did 
exactly the same—without a word from the highly civilized Euro¬ 
pean countries. 

The Imam’s famous parsimony, one could even say his miserli¬ 
ness, is connected with this necessity to defend himself from his 
enemies and consolidate his power in the interior. The King knows 
as well as his ‘colleagues’ in the outside world that money is 
necessary for waging war. So he has saved and saved his whole 
life long, and gradually amassed a considerable treasure in the 
subterranean vaults beneath his palace, consisting of shining Maria- 
Theresa dollars dated 1751 (the Vienna mint continued to coin 
an average of three million of these pieces a year in the period 
after the war) and gold sovereigns, with which he pays for sup¬ 
plies from abroad. Most of the expenditure is for military purposes 
and the procurement of modem armaments, for which ‘Abu 
Buqul’, the father of victory, as the Imam is called by his people, 
always has something to spare. Otherwise he docs not like handing 
over money and is of the opinion that his subjects should lead 
lives of moderation and above all amass no riches. No one who 
makes a fortune can ever be certain that he will not become politi¬ 
cally suspect one fine day, for money brings power in its train, 
and the King claims that for himself alone. So as not to lead the 
person concerned into further temptation, his fortune is confis¬ 
cated and incorporated into the public treasury, i.e. put at the 
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disposal of the common weal. In this way a distribution of the 
social product is achieved. 

The soldiery is also kept short and receives extremely low pay. 
Even so it would suffice for their unusually modest needs, if the 
soldiers had not fallen victims to the general vice of qat chewing, 
for which they pay out most of their scanty wages, attempting 
to procure still more of the drug by all possible means. During 
the constant border skirmishes, which on the whole have more 
the aspect of the old-time wars of chivalry, it has been known for 
the Yemenite soldiers to sell their arms and ammunition to the 
enemy. All right, the same thing has happened elsewhere. But 
there was a less scrupulous and more profitable trick which could 
not be used outside the Orient. It is of the greatest importance to 
Mohammedans for the dead to be buried in their native soil, not 
in enemy country. Now, whenever they could, the Yemenites 
dragged the opponents who had fallen in battle over to their 
side and then sold them back to the enemy at a high price. 

Tliis so to speak Prussian niggardliness applies equally to the 
Yemenite State officials. Thus the King’s First Minister and Secre¬ 
tary for Foreign Affairs, Raghib Bey, only receives a monthly 
salary of about nine pounds. Raghib Bey is Turkish by birth; 
during the First World War he was Turkish Governor of the 
province of Hodeida and put himself at the disposal of the youth¬ 
ful State after the break-up of the Ottoman empire, like many of 
his compatriots who were serving in the Yemen at that time. 
Thanks to their experience and abilities, these Turks have ren¬ 
dered the King extremely valuable service as officials and officers. 
Raghib Bey paid me a visit on New Year’s Day (Christian calen¬ 
dar) to chat about Germany to which he had retained a great 
attachment, having served at the Turkish consulate in Berlin in 
days gone by. He was ail extremely intelligent and well-educated 
person, and like most orientals, a skilful, even subde, diplomat 
and a fine judge of men. In spite of his age—he was then well 
over sixty—he still had a fresh youthful manner and cut an im¬ 
posing figure, his face being full of character with a short white 
beard. This was especially apparent when he accompanied the 
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Imam Yahya 

King in ceremonial procession to the great Selamlik service at the 
al Kabir mosque on feast days, dressed in a long black robe with 
a white turban and red scarf and seated on a splendid Arab horse. 

If the King has found devoted and unselfish servants like Raghib 
Bey and others of his stamp, it only speaks in his favour. There 
is no doubt that the Imam Yahya was a most gracious ruler and 
had an understanding for the needs of the time. In this connection 
it must be remembered that he never crossed the frontiers of his 
kingdom in his life and only knew the outside world by hearsay. 
And what a fabulous form this ‘hearsay’ must often have taken! 

Nevertheless the Imam at least succeeded in laying the founda¬ 
tions of a genuine State, in a country which had known nothing 
but rebellion and insurrection for centuries, a country which its 
Turkish overlords were only able to keep in check until a short 
time before by harsh measures, and then not completely. It will 
be clear to anyone that this was only possible under a striedy 
autocratic regime. And the existing conditions enable us to under¬ 
stand why methods were often used which we consider incom¬ 
patible with modem civilization. It is not always feasible to judge 
things from the European standpoint. 

The much discussed hostage system about which so many 
travellers, who have once thrown a fleeting look at the Yemen, 
have felt impelled to wax morally indignant, belongs to these 
somewhat violent methods. Almost every high dignitary, and 
especially every tribal prince, large or small, has to hand a son or 
brother over to the King as a hostage, a guarantee, so to speak, 
for his good behaviour and allegiance. We know a similar system 
from the time of the migration of nations. If a governor or tribal 
chieftain should conceive the idea, which was never far distant 
in earlier times, of rebelling against authority, the King would 
naturally first seize on the son or other near relative left as security, 
who under the circumstances had to pay for his father’s or brother’s 
deeds with death. These hostages arc interned cither in the coun¬ 
try s capital or some other town—mostly far away from the seat 
of the dignitary concerned. They are allowed freedom of move¬ 
ment within the place selected but they may not leave it. If any 
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of these hostages, who are mostly young men, has the good for¬ 
tune to spend their time in the proximity of the King, he has the 
possibility of creating a bright future for himself. It is reckoned 
that about four thousand hostages were held as State prisoners in 
1934. Nevertheless, through this security system there has been 
a guarantee for the first time that the authority of the State can 
be enforced, which was by no means the case before. However, 
it remains, all in all, a barbarous method of inculcating belief in 
the State and devotion to duty. If, for example, a governor, 
knows that revenge will be taken on his son should he over-reach 
himself, he will avoid this at all costs. And the same thing applies 
to the countless small tribal Bedouin chieftains who have always 
been inclined to look upon themselves as rulers in their own right. 
Obviously it is a method of education which takes time and can 
only lead to voluntary acceptance of subordination to the throne 
and a fixed position in the hierarchy in the next generation. It 
must remain a matter of opinion whether that stage has been 
reached since the death of the old King. 

The extent to which the all-powerful Imam presses everything 
and everybody into the service of the State—in connection with 
which military requirements obviously come first in the circum¬ 
stances—is clearly shown by the regime he has introduced into 
his harem. In accordance with the precepts of the Koran, the 
representative of the Prophet has four official wives and many 
concubines. Their number is not known, it is supposed to be about 
thirty. And contrary to ancient custom, the harem works indus¬ 
triously. The King requires his wives and, of course, their numer¬ 
ous attendants, to make uniforms for his soldiers. They are even 
paid for this, although not much, according to the number of 
pieces they turn out. This has often been cited as an example of 
the King’s exceptional ‘miserliness’. I have already mentioned 
that he is extraordinarily thrifty and why that is so. But in this 
case, it seems to me that the King’s alleged meanness has a most 
practical result. This large number of women certainly do not 
have much to occupy them. Instead of lolling about all day, as 
in the harems of other oriental rulers, and not knowing what to 
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do for boredom, they have to make themselves useful. There is 
even an element of progress in the idea of the women being ex¬ 
pected to serve the common weal—something quite inconceiv¬ 
able before in the Orient—and the King’s wives setting a good 
example, especially as in this case, a young State, whose existence 
is constantly threatened, is concerned. 

The King has thirteen sons by these wives. The number of 
daughters is unknown, for they are not counted. 

After the victorious Western powers had made sure of their 
share of the legacy of the Ottoman empire, there were still two 
completely independent rulers in Arabia: Ibn Saud in the centre 
of the peninsula and Imam Yahya, the King of the Yemen, in 
the south. Both of them tried to extend the frontiers of their 
kingdoms, which were not yet clearly defined, as far as possible. 
Ibn Saud was more successful in this. He took possession of the 
holy cities, drove out King Hussein of Hcjaz, who was favoured 
by Britain, went further south and occupied the former Sultanate 
of Asir, in the immediate neighbourhood of the Yemen, to which 
the Imam Yahya also laid claim. 

As a result, continuous border skirmishes took place, an expres¬ 
sion of the secret rivalry between the two rulers. Both countries 
hastened to arm themselves, with the ready assistance of foreign 
armament firms. An attempt to settle the questions in dispute by 
a treaty at the end of 1934 miscarried. The only remaining solu¬ 
tion was a decision by force of arms. 

It was not long in coming. In the spring of 1934, a regular war 
took place. It turned out badly for the Imam Yahya. Ibn Saud’s 
AVahabite warriors defeated the troops of the Yemenite crown 
prince, seized the port of Hodcida and occupied the whole coastal 
region. The fate of the Yemen seemed to be sealed. Already the 
press was announcing that the Imam Yahya had been dethroned 
or even murdered and his country incorporated in Ibn Saud’s 
empire. 

Then the world was surprised by an unexpected peace which 
was concluded in June 1934 at Taif, a town situated in a lovely 
oasis not far from Mecca. It then became clear that the conflict 
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had been concerned with a stage in the fight for Arabian unity. 
The Yemen’s independence was preserved intact and the occupied 
territories were evacuated. The disputed district of Asir finally 
fell to Ibn Saud. At the same time both sides declared that hence¬ 
forth no territorial differences existed between them. 

But more important still was the twenty years’ treaty ‘of Mo¬ 
hammedan friendship and Arabian brotherhood which followed 
on this peace. Both States—and this is of paramount importance 
—considered themselves henceforth as a single nation and under¬ 
took ‘to provide for the welfare, peace and security of this united 

nation’. 

Thus a common front against any attack on the Arabian 
peninsula was created. But the peace and the treaty are also signi¬ 
ficant as a sort of prelude to the long desired unity of the whole 
country. After the collapse of the Ottoman empire the victorious 
states thought that they could shape the Near East into a pattern 
of their own making. First of all came Turkey and upset their 
calculations. Now Arabia began to follow. The powerful Ibn 
Saud is generally and increasingly recognized as the head of this 
rising federation. And his ultimate goal—of that there can be no 

doubt—is: Arabia for the Arabs. 

Since 1946, the Yemen has also figured among the nations of 
the ‘Arab League’. But both rulers have died in the interim. Ibn 
Saud died a natural death, whereas the Imam Yahya, together 
with three of his sons, was murdered in 1948 in his palace at Sa na 
by revolutionaries at the instigation of the Emir of Hodeida. The 
Imam was eighty-five years old. His Highness the Prince Seif al Is¬ 
lam Ahmed acceded to the throne and so became the Imam s legal 
successor. They say that he is not entirely guiltless of his father s 
death. This would not be surprising considering the petty jealous¬ 
ies and enmity, which have been prevalent for so long in the royal 
house. Soon after my first visit to the Yemen, the Imam Yahya 
let his son and successor. Prince Seif al Islam Mohammed, drown 
in the Red Sea, because in 1934 he had arranged for the purchase 
of arms from Mussolini without the King’s knowledge. Even 
then the King did not trust his own sons. 
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Nothing much has changed under the new Yemenite govern¬ 
ment, in so far as the Yemen continues to be a forbidden country, 
as it was in the time of Niebuhr, who after great difficulties suc¬ 
ceeded in being the first person to penetrate into the interior two 
hundred years ago. The new King uneasily keeps his frontiers 
closed and does not maintain diplomatic relations with any of the 
European powers. A medical mission led by French doctors under 
the new regime in the Yemen was only able to work under 
great difficulties. One of its members. Dr Fevrier, died in Sa’na 
in 1947, soon after his arrival. General Ribollet, who was com¬ 
missioned to establish a hospital in the Yemen, was unable to win 
the new King’s confidence. He died in 1951 at Aden of a disease 
he had contracted in the Yemen. 

The American archaeological expedition, ‘The American 
Foundation for the Study of Man’, which received permission, 
after interminable negotiations with Imam Ahmed, to carry out 
excavations within a fifteen-mile radius of Marib, had no luck 
either. The expedition, led by Dr Frank P. Albright, had to be 
broken up precipitately in February 1952. The Americans had to 
flee the Yemen at the cost of leaving almost all their material 
behind. 

But today the Yemenites do not want to exclude the outside 
world so completely. After certain indications had led them to 
suspect that there was petroleum in the Yemen also, and after 
they had seen the wealth other Arabian princes had amassed from 
oil, they scented prosperity and they do not want to miss that at 
any price. 

So in April 1953 an agreement was made between the Govern¬ 
ment of the Yemen and the German firm, C. Dcilmann Bcrgbau 
G.M.B.H., Bentheim, by which the common exploitation of the 
petroleum deposits suspected in the Yemen is provided for in the 
form of a partnership. According to the agreement, the joint ex¬ 
penditure and any subsequent profits are shared between the 
Yemen and the firm of Deilmann on a basis of seventy-five and 
twenty-five per cent, respectively. The German firm is to carry 
out all the preliminary geological and geophysical surveys as well 
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as the drilling operations. In the case of petroleum being found 
afterwards in economically exploitable quantities, the manage¬ 
ment of the production side will also be in the hands of the firm 
of Deilmann. 

The agreement covers the whole of the country. However, 
there has been a joint decision to prospect the coastal belt for 
petroleum first (the Yemenites will probably think twice before 
they allow the foreigners into the highlands). German engineers 
have already made a start on the work. Should the search for 
petroleum be unsuccessful after a lapse of five years, the agreement 
is to be considered null and void. However, if economical oil 
production can be attained, joint exploitation of at least twenty 
years’ duration is provided for. 

This agreement should not be confused with a concession treaty 
of the type previously concluded between English and American 
companies and other Arab countries. The Anglo-American com¬ 
panies initiated the search for petroleum alone with their own 
resources and bore the whole expenditure, whereas according to 
the Gcrinan-Yemenite agreement the risk and possible profits are 
divided from the start in the proportion of one to three. 

After this digression to describe the historical and economical 
development of the Yemen up to the present day, let us pick up 
the thread of the story of my travels. 



The Bedouins use these brass tweezers for extracting thorns, which are 
frequently picked up while walking. They comb their hair with the small rod. 
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CHAPTER XI 


Islam’s Eastern Bulwark 

I think I can truthfully say that the audience with the King, which 
was the prelude to my first stay in Sa’na, passed off to our mutual 
satisfaction. At any rate the ruler, generally so distrustful of 
foreigners, did not appear to notice anything about me which 
hinted at secret plans, such as spying on his country in the interests 
of a foreign power. Only one point remained to be cleared up. 
A certain recording-machine was mentioned in my request for 
an entry permit. This was a mysterious business according to 
Yemenite ideas. Moreover a ‘machine’ is always some European 
devil s work and there is no knowing what lies behind it. 

To clear up this matter satisfactorily, the King actually sent the 
Crown Prince, who paid me a visit shortly after the audience with 
his friend and constant companion, Mohammed al Hajri. He 
wore the Yemenite dress: the long robe of black-ycllow-and- 
white-striped material, held in at the waist by a belt decorated 
with gold and silver, into which the jatnbiya , or curved dagger, 
with its finely worked gold sheath was stuck. The black elastic- 
sided boots of European manufacture, with which he was shod, 
did not quite go with this beautiful clothing, so fitting for an 
oriental prince. This type of footwear, which we already look on 
as somewhat old-fashioned, seemed to have met with great ap¬ 
proval among the royal family; his companion, too, wore a 
similar pair of boots with his national dress. 

The Prince was called Seif al Islam Mohammed. ‘Seif al Islam’ 
is a title which belongs only to the successor to the throne and 
means Sword of Islam’. This designates the principal task of the 
future ruler, namely, to be a champion of the faith. Seif al Islam 
Mohammed was then a young man of about twenty and already 
Governor of Tahama, the coastal province around Hodeida. 
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Small of stature, he exhibited the characteristics of a centuries-old 
race in his narrow face, ringed by the first down of a black beard, 
with a pair of unusually lively dark eyes, and in his figure with 
its delicate limbs. His bearing and appearance expressed that free 
and quite unforced self-composure, which is peculiar to the people 
of an ancient culture and is found in Arabia more frequendy than 
anywhere else. He had a likeable, gracious nature and an open 
mind about the outside world. In fact he was the only member 
of the royal house who had spent any time outside the country 
and knew Europe. He had been in Italy and had also stayed with 
Mussolini at the time when Rome was beginning to take an 
interest in the Yemen. Although the successor to the throne was 
not so much a warrior by nature but had stronger leanings to¬ 
wards science and art, he was gready beloved by the people. Un¬ 
fortunately he was drowned in the Red Sea soon afterwards, as 
already mentioned. If he had come into power, the strict seclusion 
of the Yemen might perhaps have been relaxed and it would have 
been possible to make the buried treasures of a glorious past 
available to the world. 

His younger brother. Seif al Islam Ahmed, who became heir 
to the throne after Mohammed’s death, was more apdy called by 
the martial crown-princely tide, according to his character at 
least. Regarded in the country as a wild lion, he is a robust, extro¬ 
vert personality who would prefer to spend his whole life in 
marauding expeditions and battles, like a Bedouin chieftain of the 
desert. He has his father’s wars to wage and this task keeps him 
almost constandy occupied. We have already seen in the previous 
chapter how his victory in the northern frontier district was the 
occasion for a great feast in the capital, while I was languishing 
in police custody. But his luck deserted him during his most 
recent campaign against so redoubtable an opponent as Ibn Saud 
and he was far from earning any laurels. 

So the young and amiable Prince Mohammed, then on the 
threshold of a promising career, had come to me at the King s 
request to have the recording machine shown him. I had already 
made a couple of recordings and was able to play him some of 
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his country’s songs inscribed on my cylinders. The Prince was so 
delighted with them, that he later sent several soldiers, who were 
considered to be especially good singers and musicians, to me, 
so that I could record their songs and take them back to Europe. 

The Prince’s report to the King must also have been satisfactory, 
for now I could stay in Sa’na as long as I wanted, a favour which 
was only granted to few foreigners. Nevertheless as a European, 
for whom I was everywhere recognized by my appearance, I was 
constandy under surveillance and my every step was silently 
watched. Nor was I allowed to leave the town and its immediate 
vicinity without the King’s permission. But there was so much 
to sec that at first I had no desire to do so. 

For Sa’na belongs to that limited number of cities which does 
not disappoint on closer acquaintance. With its large squares, its 
broad straight streets bordered by a succession of palaces, four, 
five, and six stories high, it has nothing in common with those 
familiar Arabian cities with their maze of narrow allies and inter¬ 
minable monotonous mud walls concealing the houses of the rich. 
In addition Sa’na is one of the most ancient cities and was already 
at its height at the time of ancient Babylon, even if its past relics 
mostly lie buried beneath the earth. 

It is also noteworthy that the first skyscraper in the world was 
erected at Sa’na. The old Arabic historian Al Hamdani writes 
about this palace, ‘Ghamdan’, which was built at the time of the 
Sabaean kings, and gives an exact description of it. 

The King’s palace stood in the south-east comer of Sa’na in 
the shadow of the Jebel Nuqum, the mountain at whose edge the 
holy city also begins. It had twenty stories, each story being 
twenty feet high. When the twentieth story was completed, 
so Al Hamdani tells us, the architect climbed up on the topmost 
wall in the early morning and saw that the building’s shadow 
stretched as far as the distant Jebel Usor. ‘That is high enough 
both for the King’s fame and for his safety*, he said and ordered 
the masons to stop building. As the sole addition he had an open 
loggia constructed on top of the twentieth story, with a roof 
made of great sheets of alabaster. This fairy-tale palace is supposed 
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to have had four facades of different materials, the first of grey, 
the second of white, the third of black and the fourth of red stone. 
At each comer of the palace stood a stone lion, which is supposed 
to have been so constructed that it returned the echo of the wind 
when it blew from the right direction. 

The King installed his throne in the loggia, the narrative con¬ 
tinues, and from these airy heights was able to observe if a caravan 
was making its way along the ancient streets or if the army of the 
enemy was approaching. When the King was resting and ‘lying 
on his back’, he could distinguish between the white and the grey 
doves flying over the palace through the alabaster ceiling, it was 
so wonderfully transparent. 

Al Hamdani also tells us in his narrative, which is of course 
spiced with fiction, that this royal palace was built by foreign 
architects and workmen, who had just come to the country. This 
is remarkable and agrees with certain legends still circulating 
among the people. In particular they have preserved the story of 
a fallen people, who inhabited the country before the Arabs. 
They call these people the Adites, which is probably a popular 
folk-belief. The spirits of these Adites are still supposed to walk 
in remote valleys carefully avoided by the Arabs, which probably 
contain primeval ruins. According to the Arabic tradition, these 
Adites were great builders of cities and are supposed to have con¬ 
structed all the fine buildings of earlier times. An old folk-tale, 
still current today, tells of a wonderful magic city called Iram, 
the many pillared, symbolization, as it were, of the noble archi¬ 
tecture of the vanished Adites. The legend, which Al Hamdani 
recounts, that foreign jinns, i.e. spirits, built the royal palace of 
Sa’na also arose from these traditions. 

It transpires from these old sagas that in the grey mists of time 
a race of a different kind inhabited the Arabian peninsula and that 
the immigration of the Arabs only followed later, when they 
took over the city architecture and culture of the earlier inhabi¬ 
tants. If wc call to mind the highly developed architecture of one 
of the oldest known peoples, the Sumerians, who lived immedi¬ 
ately adjacent to the Arabian peninsula, we may conjecture that 
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these so-called Adites originally came from the north of the 
country and perhaps, like the Sumerians, from even further 
north. But here everything is lost in darkness which even the 
oldest of sagas cannot dispel. 



Plan of the guest-house in 
the Palace of the Sultan of 
Saiwun 

(As an example of the 
partition of rooms in an 
Arabian house) 

1. Loggia. 

2. Living room 

3. Bedroom 

4. Stairs 

5. Water room 

6. Toilet 

7. Steps with entrance 

from the street 

8. Exit to the courtyard 


However that may be, it is nevertheless certain that the ex¬ 
tremely ancient architecture of South Arabia has remained un¬ 
changed down to the present day. The Yemenites of today still 
build in exactly the same way as their legendary forebears of three 
or four thousand years ago. The lower part of their houses is 
built of stone, granite, green basalt or reddish and yellowish 
sandstone. The upper part, which often rises six stories high, is 
of mud. The skilfulncss of the construction is astonishing, when 
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we think that these towering buildings are not supported by iron 
or concrete frameworks. Usually a loggia topped with brass and 
open on all sides rises from the actual roof. This is the place where 
the inhabitants spend most of their time in the extremely hot 
climate, which is however alleviated by the cold nights. For 
Sa’na lies on the same latitude as Panama but is over 6,000 
feet above sea-level. The windows mostly consist of two parts. 
The lower lengthy part extends almost to the ground and can 
only be closed by wooden shutters. Above it there is a round 
window in which is inserted a finely cut sheet of alabaster, a 
material which has been used here instead of glass from time im¬ 
memorial. If the shutters are closed against the perpetual glare of 
the sun, a soft, dusk-like, most soothing light pervades the room 
through the alabaster. The decoration of the houses—plaster 
arabesques and wood carvings of great artistry—has a certain 
similarity of pattern to the ornamentation of the Alhambra in 
Spain. This would to some extent confirm the tradition that this 
magnificent monument of Arabian architecture—whose roots 
probably extend to pre-Arabic times—was constructed by South 
Arabian architects. 

Sa’na, the ancient city of destiny, was once the farthest outpost 
of Christianity. Under the Abyssinian governor Abraha, who 
resided in Sa’na, the new teaching spread throughout South 
Arabia, in spite of the determined resistance of the Jewish com¬ 
munity, which was extremely powerful at that time. Abraha 
made a drive into Central Arabia to spread Christianity there as 
well. This first attempt failed. But in those days the time did not 
scein far away when the teaching of Jesus would spread through¬ 
out the whole Arabian peninsula. Then it would have been 
possible for Christianity to spread from South Arabia, which was 
the centre of world communications at that time, to India and the 
Far East, as was later the case with Islam. But Mohammed ap¬ 
peared soon after Abraha and drove Christianity out of Arabia 
and even out of its home country, Palestine. 

The remains of a Christian church are still supposed to exist in 
Sa’na beneath a mosque. But I was not able to get further con- 
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firmation of this, because it is strictly forbidden to visit Islamic 
places of worship. The King also possesses a collection of antiqui¬ 
ties which were found in Sa’na and its environs. There is supposed 
to be a small wooden statuette of the Madonna among them. But I 
think it extremely doubtful that it dates from that short-lived early 
Christian epoch. It was probably brought over later from Abyssinia. 

But for many centuries Sa’na has been the eastern bulwark of 
Islam, with Fez in North West Africa on the other wing of the 
connected Mohammedan land masses as its opposite number. 
The city’s image is supplied by the countless mosques, with their 
minarets aspiring to heaven, which tower above all the multi¬ 
storied houses and palaces. They are symbolic of the as yet un¬ 
changed supremacy of religious thought. The whole of life there 
is determined down to the smallest details and daily activities, 
in its whole relation to past and future, by their monotheistic 
philosophy, with God, the creator of all, at its peak, almost 
exactly as it is in the much larger kingdom of Ibn Saud. There 
is grandeur in this, in the circumstances even strength, but there 
definitely lies a danger in it too. Since the world does not stand 
still, their problem is as follows: how far and in what way must 
they accommodate themselves to the demands of progress with¬ 
out losing the very foundations of their existence which are rooted 
in their souls, in the process? Whether the solution will work out 
as well as in Japan is the big question of the future for Arabia. 

The way the Lord’s Day, if I may so call it, is spent here also 
makes a strong impression (it falls on Friday for the Mohamme¬ 
dans). The Imam, as the spiritual overlord, leaves his palace, 
which, together with its adjoining buildings, the mosque and the 
royal burial-place, forms a small fortress-like quarter on its own, 
regularly at the hour appointed for the large and partly public 
prayer-meeting. In stately procession, surrounded by dignitaries 
in brightly coloured robes and accompanied by singing soldiers, 
the Imam makes his way across the spacious square which separ¬ 
ates Sa’na proper, the holy city, from the ghetto, the Jewish 
quarter, and thence through the crowded streets to the great al 
Kabir mosque in the centre of Sa’na. At this hour the whole city 
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is on foot. Only a section of the crowd finds room in the mosque 
itself, the remainder wait in reverent silence, dghdy packed in 
the square and adjoining streets, whilst the representatives of their 
Prophet reads the prayers. Externally, this procession has a martial 
aspect, as befitting the nature of Islam. The Imam and his entour¬ 
age are on horseback and they all carry cosdy weapons, sparkling 
in the sun and often inlaid with precious stones—a marked con¬ 
trast to the solemn processions of the Catholic church on high 
feast days, which represent the essence of ‘peace on earth’. 

Al Kabir, the great mosque of Sa’na, is supposed to have been 
built in the time of the Prophet, i.e. in the seventh century. It is 
comparatively simple and lacking in decoration and creates an 
almost alien impression in the midst of the rich and artistic pro¬ 
ducts of South Arabian architecture. In the interior of the walled 
courtyard there is a clearly marked line on the walls, below which 
the white of the plaster is somewhat faded. There is a litde story 
connected with the origin of this line, which I shall relate here, 
because it is characteristic of the naive way in which early Islam, 
at least, enjoyed life. When the mighty tribal prince of the Kar- 
mathians, Ibn Fadl by name, conquered Sa’na in a.d. 91 i, he had 
the walled court of the al Kabir mosque filled with water to a 
height of two or three feet, and all the young women of Sa na 
were driven into this improvised swimming pool as naked as Eve. 
Ibn Fadl, so the story goes, is supposed to have watched this un¬ 
doubtedly delightful scene from the tower of the minaret and, 
exercising the right of conquest, to have selected die fairest of 
the splashing bathers for his harem. 

The countless places of worship in Sa’na also serve as educational 
institutions for the young. After the Turks had gained a firm foot¬ 
hold in the Yemen, they established some secular schools, which 
were closed again after their departure. The education of the Ye¬ 
menite younger generation conforms absolutely to a unified 
Weltanschauung. The Koran and the sacred books form the exclu¬ 
sive basis of instruction and the youthful mind is formed and 
modelled on them. A division between faith and learning has not 
yet taken place in the Yemen. (I might add that physical education 
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is not neglected). The Imam himself is considered a great 
scholar with a first-class knowledge of religious-historical tradi¬ 
tion. For according to their way of thinking, the ruler should not 
be inferior in knowledge to the most learned of his subjects. The 
Imam’s library is also famous; it is supposed to be the biggest in 
Arabia. He is a keen collector of old Arabic manuscripts, and 
there are reputed to be some exceptionally valuable specimens 
in his possession, among others the whole ten volumes of the 
famous history of the ancient Yemen by Al-Iklil. But no foreigner 
has ever laid eyes on these treasures as yet. 

Religion also forms the sole basis for the law; given the spiritual 
compactness of their life it could not be otherwise. The Koran 
with its commentaries is the only legal code and the spiritual head 
of the State is at the same time supreme judge. The administration 
of justice is the simplest imaginable, without any formalities or 
long-winded depositions and documents. On certain days the 
Imam sits in judgement, either in the courtyard of his palace or 
under a tree in one of the city squares. He has only one or two 
secretaries with him, while a couple of soldiers keep the milling 
crowd in some sort of order. Every man can state his own case, 
and after hearing the two parties the Imam gives an ad hoc de¬ 
cision, as it were, in a few words, which obviously calls for great 
experience and insight, since there are no written laws apart from 
the general precepts of the Koran. 

The punishments for serious crimes could scarcely be called 
mild. Slander is punished by cutting out the tongue and theft by 
chopping off the hand (as is also the case in Ibn Saud s kingdom). 
Adultery is considered a capital crime and the culprit is punished 
by being buried up to the neck and subsequently stoned. Shortly 
before my arrival it transpired that a Greek, who had exception¬ 
ally received permission for a journey to Sa’na, had been so im¬ 
prudent as to enter into illegal relations with an Arab woman. 
The affair became known and the wrongdoer, bound hand and 
foot with iron chains, was carried straight back to Hodeida on 
a mule and banished from the country for ever. I did not find 
out what happened to the unfortunate woman. 
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Another peculiarity in their conception of justice is worthy of 
mention. In Sana a man had shot down another man who had 
insulted him before the Imam’s very eyes, but had also severely 
wounded two soldiers standing behind the offender in the process. 
Surprisingly enough the guilty person was acquitted for the very 
reason that he had hit three people with one shot. For according 
to an ancient belief, the man who can lay low several people with 
one blow—with one shot, in modem terms—is specially favoured 
by Allah and this mark of divine approval has to be respected. 

As already mentioned, in the period between the two world 
wars Islam assumed a strict, almost ascetic, way of life of a kind 
not generally characteristic of it in earlier times. This is easily 
explicable as a defensive movement against the foreign influences 
exerted from outside. The same tendency is apparent in the king¬ 
dom of Ibn Saud as in South Arabia, since the Imam took over 
the absolute monarchy there. Thus the King banned the installa¬ 
tion of telephones, railways, water systems and printing presses 
in the Yemen. He also forbade the importation of cars. There 
were only two or three cars in the whole of the Yemen at that 
time, and they belonged to the King and could only be used in 
quite exceptional cases. He never rode in them himself but used the 
royal horse-drawn carriage. Everywhere I saw traces of encroach¬ 
ment on everyday life verging on the schoolmasterish. To give 
but one example: after a lot of trouble a Jew had succeeded in 
obtaining permission from the King to import a few gramophones 
into Sa’na. Only with Arabian records at that. He sold the gramo¬ 
phones to some wealthy Moslems. They played their machines 
all day until late at night almost without interruption and were so 
absorbed in the novel playthings that they even forgot their 
prayers. When the King heard this, he banned the modem soul 
destroyers out of hand, and the gramophones disappeared again. 

This strict discipline is equally applicable to all classes of people, 
high or low, rich or poor. However there is still quite a marked 
distinction between the nobility and the average man, who is 
called ‘Arab’ in the cities. Whereas the nobleman has typically 
Arabian features, this is not generally the case with the ‘Arab , to 
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judge from his appearance, and one often has the impression that 
this class of the population may be descended at least partially 
from the original inhabitants of pre-Arabic times. In any case 
there is a perceptible difference between the two classes. The 
nobility bear the title of Sherif or Seiyid, depending on whether 
they trace their descent from Hassan or Hussein, Mohammed’s 
two grandsons. But such reference back to immediate relation¬ 
ship with the Prophet springs mostly from religious reasons. The 
majority of the nobility probably descend from the countless big 
and small tribal princes, who were in South Arabia before Mo¬ 
hammed, and, as is historically known, possessed great power as 
feudal lords and decided the destiny of the country. 

c °urse today the nobility arc kept in check; in particular, 
t ey are not allowed to acquire any wealth, which they might 
use to gain power. Their whole line of conduct is strictly pre¬ 
scribed. Thus, for example, noblemen may not sing or dance. 
Only soldiers songs are permitted. A nobleman has to serve in 
time of war, but in peace time he must practise the calling of arms 
an study the holy scriptures. He is also allowed to write poetry. 

aturally a nobleman is forbidden to drink wine, like every other 
Moslem. But the Jews of Sa’na make an excellent, rather heavy 
wme from the grapes growing there, which is not entirely despised 
y the Moslem. During my stay in Sa’na, I also served as a boot- 
c £>S cr » so to s pcak, because I was asked to take a mysterious bottle, 
w ose contents were unknown to me, to a distinguished Seiyid. 
VT received with great joy and contained the forbidden juice 
o the grape, as I afterwards learnt. The ban on wine drinking 
oes not fulfil its purpose, in South Arabia at least, because the 
general habit of qat chewing is much worse for the health in the 
*°ng run than a little alcohol. 

One cannot fail to recognize that the ‘Arab’, that is, the great 
^^jonty of the urban population, lives in extremely miserable, 
even poverty-stricken conditions. Admittedly our normal stan- 

r S °j Com P ar ^ son arc not applicable, for the Oriental is with- 
out needs to an extent hardly conceivable by us; but one does not 

8 ct t e impression that he is less happy because he does without 
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many tilings which we think essential for life. I think I have never 
seen so many beggars in a town as in Sa na. But in those parts 
collecting alms is a livelihood like any other, and the man who 
does so is in no way lowered in his own esteem. And, of course, 
many of them are cripples and unemployable persons, who are 
supported at public expense in this somewhat obtrusive but un¬ 
doubtedly gainful way. 

The ‘Arab’ is industrious and active, and works from early 
morning until late at night. Since everything, clothing, imple¬ 
ments, arms and jewellery, is made from raw materials in the 
country itself (the only large-scale imports arc modem arma¬ 
ments), the various trades are highly developed, although entirely 
as handicrafts, and have a strong artistic tradition. We would put 
the work performed by the silversmiths on jewellery and weapons 
in the specialist category; there every little artisan does it with 
the simplest of tools. The semi-precious stone industry is also 
highly developed there. These stones are found in the mountains 
near Sa’na; mostly agates, moonstones and a milk-white stone, 
called mujedja which when cut reveals small brown fossilized 
bits of moss with wonderful shapes. For the cutting operation, 
the uncut stones are fastened with pitch to both ends of a two- 
foot-long stick. The stick is then revolved very rapidly on the 
cutting stone with the palms of the hands. Admittedly a most 
primitive method, but the cutter’s artistic eye is always given 
free play by this procedure, and can do justice to the special form 
or colouring of each individual stone. 

Sa’na, the city of the Arabs, of which I have just given some 
details, is surrounded by a circular wall with eight gates. At each 
gate there is a guard controlling every exit and entrance. With 
the onset of darkness all gates are closed and no one may enter or 
leave the city afterwards. Caravans arriving later have to spend 
the night outside. Even the spacious barracks, called ‘Ordi’, are 
outside the walls. Immediately to the cast rises a fortified citadel, 
half-way up the Jcbcl Nuqum, beneath which an old Sabaean 
castle probably lies buried. This citadel was built by the Turks 
and mounted with guns, because it completely dominated the 
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city. Since coming to power, the Imam has been quite content to 
leave the Turkish artillery in place. 

Around the walls of the city he luxuriant gardens in the con¬ 
struction of which the Arabs have always been masters. Many 
kinds of fruits thrive here, and there is nearly always an abundance 
of colourful blossoms to be seen, with the dark-green columns 
of the cypress trees towering above them. There are often artifi¬ 
cial fountains, so beloved by the Orientals, spouting and playing. 
But this fertility can only be maintained by artificial irrigation, 
and the monotonous creaking of the well-wheels, which are kept 
almost continually in motion by one man and a camel, is indis¬ 
solubly linked with Sa’na in the memory. The solitary graves of 
the two German flyers, who crashed near Sa na a few years ago, 
lie in one of these gardens. 

Clearly cut off from the Arab city, the ghetto, the Jewish 
quarter, stretches away to the west, on the far side of the big 
square already mentioned near the palace. It is also surrounded 
by a wall and is only accessible by a special gate. There were about 
fifty thousand Jews in the Yemen, who were settled in South 
Arabia long before Mohammed, according to historical testimony. 
Some six thousand of them lived in the Sa’na ghetto. 

The South Arabian considers the Jew as a being of a lower 
order, and holds him in low esteem, although they arc both of 
Semitic stock. For this reason the rights of the Jews in the Yemen 
were severely restricted and they were subject to strict regula¬ 
tions. Presumably the Yemenites did not want them to become 
too important. The rule that they may not ride on a camel or a 
mule shows only too clearly that they arc not considered as equal. 
The only means of locomotion allowed them is the ass. They 
may not carry weapons and arc not admitted to the army, but 
instead have to pay a fairly high tax to the Imam who, in return, 
grants them his protection—as our own princes once did. They 
are forced into the meanest occupations; they may conduct busi¬ 
ness in the Arab city but must never sit down in the presence of 
true believers. The houses in the ghetto, the ‘Qa al Yahud’ (city 
of the Jews), must not be more than two stories high and even 
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the synagogues must not differ externally from the ordinary 
dwelling-houses in any way. Thus the streets of the ghetto seem 
mean-looking and monotonous in contrast with the Arab city. 
But the houses are kept very clean inside. ‘The Jews must pay 
tribute’, said a distinguished Seiyid, so that they never forget 
their origin and constantly keep the tolerance and benevolence of 

the Prophet in mind.’ 

The Jews of the Yemen call themselves Timonim, that is, they 
rank as Sephardim. They are easily spotted by their external 
appearance, because they are not allowed to wear any garments 
of silk, while they have curling side locks ‘so that one does not 
cut them down by mistake in time of war , the same Seiyid 
explained. The men wear an iron ring, about one inch thick, 
around the throat, from which hangs an amulet in a leather bag. 
The women are unveiled but keep their hair covered. They wear 
black robes, beneath which stockings decorated in red and silver 
are visible. On their heads they wear a black cloth with a bright 
circular pattern on it below which there is a silver fillet with 
small pendent balls. The children also wear a similar band 

covered with balls on their caps. 

Apart from the wine already mentioned, the Jews make a 
really potent liqueur out of the dried grapes, mostly for their own 
use. On feast days the whole clan gathers in one room. They 
crouch in big circles round mountains of nuts and sweetmeats, 
which are piled up on the floor, sing old Jewish songs and drink 
vast quantities of their home-brewed spirits. 

The Imam never allowed his Jews to leave the country; they 
were not allowed to establish communication with fellow mem¬ 
bers of their race in Palestine or the Zionist movement, nor 
arrange for teachers or propagandists to come from Palestine. 
Even in those days many of them fled secredy over the borders; 
all their possessions then accrued to the Imam. But I had the im¬ 
pression that a large proportion of the Jews of Sa na had attained 
considerable prosperity, in spite of all the restrictions and their 
despised status. 

When I asked an old Rabbi if the members of his race were 
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content to live there, he answered me: ‘We h ve in safety and hope for 
aKing ofthejews who will rule the Yemen; we pray for this daily.’ 

Things were to turn out differently. Since the foundation of 
the new State of Israel after the Second World War, there are no 
Jews left in the Yemen. After the death of the Imam Yahya, the 
new Yemenite government set the Jews free. They emigrated at 
the cost of their fortunes. And so another Jewish prophecy has 
come true; the one which said that the Yemenite Jews would one 
day be transported to the Promised Land ‘on a magic carpet’. 
And in fact the oriental dream of a magic carpet came true one day 
in the shape of modem transport aircraft on the desert horizon, 
which carried all the sons and daughters of the tribe of Sephardim 
one after another to the Promised Land of their fathers, so that 
they could be absorbed into the community of their people on 
the Jordan. The State of Israel did not arrange for the return of 
the Yemenite Jews entirely without practical reasons. They needed 
skilled artisans and the Yemenite Jews fitted the bill, for they 
had in fact been restricted to handicrafts during centuries of 
oppression in the Yemen. And until their departure the Yemenite 
Jews were undoubtedly the best silversmiths, the best shoemakers 
and the best tailors. 

While I sat at the window of the police prison, recalling the 
time of my first stay in Sa’na, when the King still treated me 
favourably, with all the images of memory passing in review, 
the myriad lights of the recent victory celebration had burnt low 
and only the stars sparkled in southern splendour from the even¬ 
ing sky. The holy walled city, which I was forbidden to visit at 
present, lay in deep silence. It was not so much the imprisonment 
that depressed me as the uncertainty of my position, since secret 
entry into the forbidden land was bound to be a serious crime in 
the King’s eyes. But there was no representative of the German 
Republic in Sa’na to whom I could turn for help; in fact, no 
consul or ambassador of any power, owing to the Imam’s desire 
to have as little contact as possible with the outside world. How¬ 
ever, the uncertainty in which I was kept was to have a speedier 
end than I suspected. 
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A Mysterious Sect 

as the Imam was sick at the time, he had left the settlement of 
my affair in the hands of Qadi Abdulla, an important judge. 
After five days of strict seclusion, the wall of silence around me 
was broken for the first time by an official message which stated 
that the next morning without delay I was to be transported back 
to Hodeida, the port on the Red Sea, by the quickest route. I did 
not mind this at all, since further enterprises in the Yemen were 
out of the question on this trip. My plan to push forward into 
unknown districts of the Yemen had been an unqualified success. 

Mules and muleteers and the military escort stood ready at 
about the appointed time—in those parts an hour or two one way 
or the other is of little importance—and my baggage was loaded. 
A considerable crowd had gathered in front of the police station 
as happened every day, only this time it was bigger than ever, in 
order to assist at the last act of the drama. ‘The mysterious 
foreigner* had become the talk of the town. 

As a last favour I was allowed to say good-bye to my German 
compatriots in Sa’na. This leave-taking lasted until next morning. 
As soon as we reached the princely palace in which Herr Hansen 
and his agent lived, my soldier escorts were given a real blow¬ 
out; so copious was it, in fact, that they were forced to rest and 
sleep for the remainder of the day after their labours. So I was 
able to sleep in a real bed again for the first time in many weeks 
and to enjoy the exceptional hospitality of my compatriots and 
the comfortable atmosphere of their house, with all its allied 

bodily comforts. 

Herr Hansen intended to return to Hodeida by car in a few 
days’ time and, in spite of all his efforts, had tried in vain to get 
permission to take me with him. But we managed to come to an 
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arrangement. In five or six days I could be in the little village of 
Obal in the Tahama, where the so-called automobile road joined 
my own route. Hansen would arrive there at approximately the 
same time and take me with him, so that I could travel by car for 
the last and most exhausting part of the journey through the 
fever-ridden lowlands. Twenty-four hours late, in spite of strict 
instructions, our little troupe left the city by the western gate. 
We traversed the broad fertile plain surrounding Sa’na and after 
a few kilometres came to a large cistern, a walled basin, almost a 
miniature lake, in which the water, plentiful enough in the rainy 
season, was stored for the long periods of drought. There was a 
good deal of activity here, as is usual at such watering-places. 
The places for men and animals arc actually separated, but they 
both quench their thirst with the same water. A few steps led 
down from the edge and there a pious Mussulman was performing 
the ablutions prescribed by his religion, which relate to the most 
diverse parts of the body, while his neighbour, immediately next 
to him, was bent low, eagerly quaffing the precious liquid with 
his bare hands. A European would certainly suffer for it if he were 
to drink this yellowish-brown germ-ridden brew, but the inhab¬ 
itants seem to be immune to it. 

We, too, had a short rest. My escort and the animals refreshed 
themselves with the dubious liquid; a few words were hastily 
exchanged with Bedouins coming from Hodcida. Then we con¬ 
tinued. ‘Jedda, jedda, mi, mi, mi!’ with this cry the muleteers 
tirelessly drove their animals on. 

From now on we climbed steadily. In the late afternoon we 
had reached the height from which one can look one’s last on the 
beautiful plain of Sa’na. A storm sprang up on the Jcbel Nuqum, 
animating the charming scene. Brief showers are not uncommon 
at this time of the year. In the midst of the rich green of the gar¬ 
dens rose the holy city with its palaces and high domed mosques; 
the ancient city, which had weathered all the storms of time, 
which had, in fact, triumphed over time. The various civilizations 
religions and traditions, which took root there, have indeed paid 
their tribute to time, but they have not disappeared completely. 
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The spirit of the Sabaeans, the culture of the Persians, the pros¬ 
elytizing Christianity of the Abyssinians, have all left their traces 
in its stones, still make themselves felt in the streets and live in 
the blood of its inhabitants. 

A little to the right shone Raudha, the King’s white summer 
residence, against the dark background of the approaching storm 
clouds. And from far away in the distance rose the melody of 
the Bedouin songs to which I was now so accustomed. 

The fertile plain of Sa’na had disappeared behind us and we 
were travelling through a barren highland landscape. Scattered 
greenery was only to be found in the deeper clefts, ‘like tattoo 
marks on the face of the earth’, as the Arab poets would say. 
We followed an old, somewhat sunken road along which count¬ 
less caravans move to the accompaniment of the gentle tinkling 
of the leading animal’s bell and the Bedouins humming their 
songs. The road was built by the Turks for military purposes, 
but came to a sudden end at Metne. 

We reached Metne towards evening. The name must once have 
had a special significance for the Turkish soldiers, for Metne was 
the last stage on their fatal march from Hodeida to the capital of 
the Yemen. When the Turkish battalions—or what was left of 
them—arrived, after their journey through the heat and fever of 
the lowlands and the narrow gorges and deep valleys of the 
mountains, where destruction lay in wait for them with every 
ambush, when, as I say, these remnants arrived safely at Metne, 
thev filled the air with shouts of joy, for Sa’na, the longed-for 
goal, lay only a few hours’ march away. During its campaigns, 
the Turkish army often suffered much the same fate as that mighty 
Roman army which once pressed down on Sa’na from the north 
to overthrow South Arabia and which literally trickled away, 
disappearing in the northern deserts of the Yemen and leaving 
only a few survivors to inform the might of Rome of the disaster. 

We spent the night in Metne in one of the usual caravanserais, 
called moqhaya, which take the place of hotels there. They gener¬ 
ally consist of nothing more than a bare stone house, in whose 
lower rooms men and animals sleep together. On the first story 
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there is usually a small room with a tiny window for privileged 
travellers, but also without any furniture. I was able to make 
myself at home there with my soldiers, who never budged from 
my side, even at night. The landlord put an open metal charcoal 
brazier in the room, which was all he had to offer. We had to 
make our own tea; and every traveller brings his own provisions 
with him. 

Boan, through which we passed on the next day, is remarkable 
for the fact that it is only a market and has no settled inhabitants. 
Twice a week the buyers and sellers with their goods and live¬ 
stock come together from the whole of the surrounding neigh¬ 
bourhood and occupy the primitive stone houses built in the 
mountain side. Once the market is over, the place remains com¬ 
pletely deserted for the intervening days. 

From Boan we made a steep ascent by a difficult mountain 
path until we reached Suq al Kamis around noon. I had had a 
slight brush with the postmaster of Suq al Kamis on my first 
journey to Sa’na. A telegraph line runs from Hodcida to Sa’na, 
which was constructed by the Turks and kept in service after¬ 
wards. There was also one of the ‘telegraph offices’ for the line 
in Suq al Kamis: i.e. in the official’s only living-room there was 
a small morse key on a wooden chest, which took the place of a 
desk. When I arrived in the place late at night, en route for 
Hodcida, I was the guest of this high official, but had to pay for 
everything. The postmaster, a tall haggard figure with a pallid 
face and features deformed by long addiction to qat, made me 
a long and flowery speech and explained that I must despatch a 
telegram to the Imam without delay, the custom of the country 
demanded it, and the Imam would then be sure to send his car 
to meet me, in those days an old Ford, the only one in the country, 
which was sometimes put at the disposal of important guests for 
the last stage of the journey. Moreover the whole telegram 
would only cost four Maria-Thcresa dollars (about six shillings). 
Not being very conversant with the customs of the country at 
that time, I agreed to this. Naturally no Ford came, and I very 
much doubt whether the telegram ever reached the Imam. In 
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addition it only cost a quarter of a riyal (fivepence), as I after¬ 
wards discovered; the official had pocketed the not inconsiderable 
balance. Now, I do not take those sort of things too much to 
heart; they happen in the Yemen the same as in other parts of the 
Orient (I do not mean to offend any of these countries by saying 
this). But I could not help giving the old qat chewer a bit of a 
scare on my return from Sa’na as ‘friend of the Imam , by saying 
that he would lose his post if he tricked unsuspecting foreigners 

again in that way. 



Suq al Kamis means the ‘market of the sun’ in English. But 
there is nothing sunny about the miserable stone or mud huts. 
One could easily imagine oneself transported to northern climes. 
The inhabitants of the village and the Bedouins mostly wear long 
sheepskins. The fleece is turned inwards and the outer skin, 
originally yellow, is burnt dark brown by the sun. It is a strange 
sight in these parts to see the skin-clad caravan leaders passing by, 
often carrying an oil lamp for use at night in the camping 
ground. 

Suq al Kamis hes about 8,500 feet above sea-level, in other 
words, it is almost as high as the Zugspitz. And when I reached 
the highest point and looked around, I involuntarily held my 
breath in astonishment at what I saw. It was as if a demoniacal giant 
had taken an enormous hammer and struck out blindly to right 
and left leaving nothing behind but a confused upturned mass, a 
chaos of peaks and summits, of crevices and gorges running in 
all directions, of battered cliffs towering steeply above yawning 
precipices. Never in any part ot the world have I had such an 
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impression of inaccessibility, of hostility, as in this place which 
forms the main entrance to the interior of the Yemen. 

But the abrupt contrasts which come in such rapid succession 
here are almost more magnificent. At Suq al Kamis the mountain 
wall suddenly falls sheer away for thousands of feet. And whereas 
up above an air of almost northern freshness prevails, the deep 
valley immediately at one’s feet is full of hot steamy air and 
covered with rank tropical vegetation, like a jungle. But on its 
far side the mountain wall rises just as sheer to a height of almost 
9,000 feet, and high above on the narrow ridge, Manakha, 
the largest town on the way to Hodeida, can be seen. This deep 
cutting between abrupt cliff sides became a mass grave for the 
Turks; they fell in hecatombs in the valley. No one passes here 
unless the hillmen wish it; enemies appear to be powerless even 
with the most modern weapons on their side. It is as if Nature 
herself forbids any penetration into the forbidden land. 

In the afternoon we began the descent from step to step, from 
slope to slope, as if we were going down an amphitheatre. The 
hours chosen for this are always those when the sun is no longer 
blazing quite so fiercely, because otherwise the heat in the bowl 
below would be unsupportable. The further down one gets, 
the more richly docs life blossom and abound in this valley of 
death. There were giant spurge plants, euphorbias, custard-apple 
trees and the tall candelabra of the cactuses. There were brightly 
coloured birds in flight everywhere, parrots screamed in the 
bushes and apes looked curiously and arrogantly down at the 
passers-by from the lofty crags. Towards evening wc reached Me 
Fhaq in the bottom of the valley. It consisted solely of an old 
castle, of the kind to be found all over the country, and a much 
frequented caravanserai, in which wc had to spend the night. 

It took us a whole day to climb the 9,000 feet to 
Manakha again. A wonderful but impracticable road wound its 
way up the steep mountain face in a series of endless bends and 
turns. When wc reached Manakha in the evening we found all 
the streets packed tight with resting caravans. There were chests 
and bales lying about everywhere, so that it was hardly possible 
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to push a way through, and one heard the constant sharp guttural 
‘sh, sh* of the Bedouins, the sound with which they order their 
camels to lie down. The caravanserais, too, were absolutely full 
up, and my soldiers only found a private house, where our little 

troupe could lodge, after a long search. 

I had already travelled the same way one year before after my 
first stay in Sana. Then I was received by the Governor of the 
town as ‘guest of the Imam’ and lodged in the house reserved for 
royal guests. But I forfeited the Governor’s favour on that occasion 
through an act of folly. I shall now relate how it happened. 

During my first journey to Sa’na, I had formed the intention 
of visiting Marib, the ancient Saba, if it was at all possible. But 
as already mentioned, the Imam only allowed me to travel in the 
neighbourhood of Marib, like all my other predecessors. Since 
I foresaw the impossibility of reaching the mysterious city against 
the King’s wishes, I only asked the Imam to issue me an exit 
permit from Sa’na, which I received. Moreover, the tragic end 
of Borchard, who was murdered near Mocha by fanatical Be¬ 
douins in 1909, showed how dangerous such an undertaking was. 
Nevertheless, I intended to attempt a venture of another kind 
on my own, and I was successful in this. 

I got to know an Ismaili in Sa’na, member of a secret Moham¬ 
medan sect, which is supposed to have its place of origin high up 
in the mountains of Manakha. I set out on a journey thither with 
him. So as to be able to penetrate into Ismaili territory, I had let 
my beard grow and put on Bedouin costume, a sheepskin and 
the Yemenite fur cap, for it is genuinely cold in the mountains 
in winter. In Manakha we found a guide who was willing to take 
us to the town of the Ismailis. It happened to be Ramadan, the 
month of fasting. During this period, Mohammedans may eat 
nothing from sunrise to sunset. But the Mohammedans, too, 
know how to make a virtue out of necessity and simply reverse 
the normal order of things, eating and feasting in the evening and 
at night, and sleeping during the day. Thus we were able to leave 
the town in the early morning unnoticed, for Governor, soldiers 
and citizens were all fast asleep. 
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We had to crawl along the rock faces on the narrowest of 
mule paths, and soon the first of the Ismailis rocky fastnesses 
began to appear in the Jebel Harraz. The mountain chain here is 
split up into countless peaks, on whose topmost heights stand 
impregnable fortified villages. If any danger approaches or 
strangers are coming, the inhabitants pass on the news from one 
mountain fastness to another in a language of shouts peculiar to 
them—the sounds are incomprehensible to outsiders. In this way, 
they give each other mutual warning, then barricade their doors 
and windows and no one can do them any harm. Three thousand 
Ismailis live in the Manakha district as ‘original cells of this 
secret Shiite sect, which is widespread in India, Mesopotamia, 
Syria and Palestine and whose priests enjoy almost divine author¬ 
ity. They have been ill-disposed to the Imam on religious grounds 
from time immemorial, and no white man had visited their 
territory before, because the Imam had never allowed it. 

Thanks to my guide, who spoke their language and interpreted 
for us, I succeeded in becoming the first European to win an entry 
to some of their towns. Hatib was the most interesting. The 
burial mosque of the founder of the Ismailis is there, and since 
I was presumably taken for a Moslem, I was even allowed to 
visit the mosque. It is obviously extremely difficult for a non- 
Mohammedan to penetrate the secrets of this cult and quite im¬ 
possible to attend its services. There are certain definite ceremonial 
prescriptions, especially as regards washing. Thus the arms and 
feet may only be washed to a fixed height, the beard must have 
a particular cut, each daily routine action has to be introduced by 
an appropriate formula. 

The mosque which rises over the grave of the founder of the 
Ismailis, Hatmi bin Ibrahim al Hamidi, has a cupola, maintained 
quite simply and whitewashed on the inside. In the background 
stands the large sarcophagus of the founder, surrounded by a 
grille. 

The leader of the Ismailis in the Yemen at that time was 
Sheikh Abdulla al Musri. 

So far everything had gone quite smoothly. But finally my 
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secret departure from Manakha had been noticed and people were 
in a great state of excitement. The Imam had expressly informed 
the Governor of Manakha that I should travel to Hodeida by the 
direct route. We were not very amiably received; in fact, at first 
we were locked up. Finally, however, the Governor shut one 
eye and let me continue my journey the next day, although still 
with a safe escort. 

But a punishment was reserved for me just the same, even if it 
did not form part of the Governor’s intention. For my twenty- 
four hours’ arrest was terrible. Scarcely had the door closed 
behind me, when the cramped room became alive. Whole swarms, 
nay clouds, of ravenously hungry fleas descended on me, with 
a greed which clearly showed that they had had quite enough of 
the eternal Bedouin blood. It was impossible to counter-attack 
and I could not get out, because I was locked in. So I performed 
frenzied Indian dances within the cramped space of my four 
walls; my leaps and jumps emulated those of my friendly cell 
companions and I felt like Gulliver among the Lilliputians. A 
medieval racking can scarcely have been worse; and a further 
twenty-four hours would have been quite enough to make a 
man lose his reason. 

Finally my penance was over. I accepted it as a merited punish¬ 
ment for my secret trip, nor did I consider it too high a price to 
pay for my acquaintance with that mysterious sect. 
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The Jebel Harraz and the Tahama 

manakha lies on a narrow ridge between two high mountain 
massifs. The town is so huddled together on the wedge-shaped 
ridge that the precipices which fall sheer away to deep ravines on 
either side can be seen simultaneously from its streets. The Imam 
safeguards this door to his kingdom by a strong garrison and a 
citadel, which dominates the country and the roads leading to 
it for a good distance. 

The mountain massifs at both ends of the ridge tower steeply 
up to the sky; the eastern one is split into three tall tapering 
needles, like the columns of a gigantic cathedral. Somewhat 
farther off, the many-storied houses of a settlement can be seen 
on the very top of a peak. The tall houses rise high into the heavens, 
growing out of the rock and united with it in harmonious accord. 
Mankind competes with the eagle there and lives in peace among 
the clouds. 

On the far side of Manakha, after a brief descent on our way to 
Red Sea, we again encountered one of those sharp contrasts, 
in which the many-sided Yemen abounds. After the barren, 
fissured mountains, with their almost perpendicular walls and 
the deep gorges full of almost impenetrable vegetation, we sud¬ 
denly found ourselves in delightful highland country. It was the 
Jebel Harraz, the most beautiful and most favoured part of 
fortunate Arabia*. 

But the most striking thing was that amphitheatres had been 
installed everywhere between the barren mountains and the 
luxuriantly fertile valleys, or so it seemed at a first glance. On 
closer inspection we discovered that they were the terrace-like 
fields with their boundary walls, which have been constructed 
on the mountain sides, often several hundred feet up and where 
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the famous Arabian coffee in particular grows. It is difficult to 
conceive of the expenditure of labour, effort and unremitting 
industry which the maintenance of this type of cultivation re¬ 
quires. On the lower levels the terraces are about three feet high, 
but they grow steadily higher towards the summit, most of them 
up to six and nine feet. Moreover the fields are only small, with 
an area often no bigger than twice their height, and are placed 
one above the other in a steep gradient. The walls consist of 
roughly hewn stone joined with mortar and are in the best of 
condition. Every damaged spot was scrupulously repaired. In 
addition, the method of irrigation is extremely subde, making 
skilful use of the natural slopes, whilst the earth for the fields has 
to be carried up first from the valleys. Later I saw how the in¬ 
habitants climbed down to their fields from their mountain 
eyries in the early morning and worked there indefatigably until 
evening. They mosdy work between the dark green coffee trees, 
which are of about human height with flowers like orange blos¬ 
som. Sweet smelling shrubs such as myrrh or frankincense have 
been planted between these bushes; also tall trees, such as palms, 
acacias or the magnificent thorn trees, to protect the precious 
crop from the sun’s over-powerful rays. The coffee plants would 
bear no fruit without these shading trees and soon burn up in the 
sun. 

Even if the coffee tree is most probably not native to Arabia, 
but, as is generally accepted, was first introduced to Arabia from 
nearby Ethiopia, Europe and the rest of the world as a whole 
first came into contact with the drink called ‘cave’ through the 
Yemen. In the profusely illustrated work Voyage de VArabic 
Heureuse par VOcean Oriental et le Detroit de la Mer Rouge: Fait 
par les Frangois pour la premiere fois, dans les annees 1708, 1709 et 
1710, Jean de la Roque relates how a French commercial firm 
fitted out an expedition to obtain the fullest details about the 
cultivation of coffee in the Yemen and to arrange commercial 
relations between the two countries. And already in this excep¬ 
tionally interesting account of the coffee plantations in the Yemen 
we hear that the coffee trees were shaded with a kind of poplar 
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which covered several bushes at a time. We read ‘that coffee seeds 
are sown in seed beds in Arabia, so that later the young trees can 
be planted where they are most wanted. The regions at the foot 
of the mountains and gentle hills in shady, moist places are most 
suitable for coffee plantations. But irrigation is the most important 
thing and the water must be led to the foot of the tree. But if the 
coffee begins to ripen, the water must be led off again . With that, 
just about everything which is still applicable to the cultivation 
of coffee in Arabia today has been said. Jean de la Roque also 
relates that there are several harvests in the Yemen, because the 
coffee ripens at different seasons. However, the main harvest 
takes place in May. The coffee beans are not picked here, but the 
tree is shaken so that the beans fall on cloths which have been 
spread out under the trees. They are then left to dry in the sun 
long enough for the outer skin to become so hard that it can only 
be opened ‘with the help of heavy rollers’. 

The first coffee trees planted in Java originated from the Yemen. 
A coffee sapling arrived with the first shipment of coffee from 
Java received by the ‘Ostindische Kompanic in Amsterdam. It 
was carefully nurtured in the conservatory of the Botanical 
Gardens there, where it blossomed and bore fruit. Offspring of 
this Amsterdam coffee tree reached South America and so it is 
confirmed that all the trees of the genus coffca arabica in the world 
today are of one and the same origin. The numerous differences 
in taste of the coffees which are sold all over the globe today, are 
not to be traced to ‘botanical varieties’, but depend rather on the 
various methods of preparing the beans on the plantations and 
not least on the differences in climate, and the soil on which the 
coffee grows. 

However, the biggest riddle still remains unsolved. Was the 
Arabian coffee tree really a plant of the African forest originally? 
And if so, how was it able to adapt itself to the completely different 
climate of South Arabia? 

This country is like one big garden and the air is filled with the 
scent of the numerous luxuriant flowers: alpine roses, wild elders, 
balsam and basil, as well as the love—or Judas—tree, so called 
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because Judas is supposed to have hanged himself on such a tree, 
and the Jatropha {nux vomica) with its enticingly juicy fruits. Its 
Arabic name is ‘Wahed we nus’, i.e. one and a half indicating the 
number of grains which must be taken to effect a purge. 

Bird life is particularly well represented: hombills, weaver- 
finches and small brightly coloured honeysuckers ( nectarinaedae ). 
Unfortunately large numbers of apes also inhabit this favoured 
spot and do a lot of damage to the crops. They are a fairly large 
species of baboon and live together in herds. The traveller would 
be ill-advised to annoy the apes or even to shoot at them; he 
would be immediately bombarded with a hail of stones by in¬ 
visible assailants, which he could only escape by prompt flight. 
Leopards are also quite common. The leopard, incidentally, is the 
only animal which the Imam allows to be killed. Snakes are less 
numerous, but there are plenty of vicious scorpions and a large 
species of millipede, which is extremely poisonous and is espec¬ 
ially feared by Europeans. Oddly enough it is called ‘the one with 
seventy-seven feet’ by the Arabs, that is, ‘Urn saba we sabain . 

After wc had wandered through this garden all day long, we 
found nothing in the little hamlet of Wussil, where we were to 
spend the night, but one house with a single miserable room, 
which was already packed full of resting caravans. Right in the 
midst of the confused mass of men, animals and baggage lay an 
Arabian traveller sick with malaria, whom I had already given 
quinine in Manakha and who had again been seized with a severe 
attack of fever. Intermingled with the other numerous and potent 
exhalations was the stifling, penetrating smell and biting smoke 
of dried camel dung, which was used as fuel. In addition the 
Arabs are accustomed to close all doors and windows hermeti¬ 
cally at night. Although against all our rules of health, it seems 
to suit them very well; they sleep perfectly in this atmosphere 
and remain quite undisturbed by the night-long noise of arriving 
or departing caravans. 

But it was rather too much for me and I chose to set up my 
camp-bed on a slope in the open. This greatly embarrassed my 
guards. They had strict orders not to let me out of their sight for 
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a minute; on the other hand to sleep out in the open with me was 
a terrifying thought. Their blood is certainly thinned by the 
tropical climate and they suffer greatly from the cold at night. 
I might add that it is the same for Europeans after a certain time. 

I did not let myself be dissuaded from my plans by their 
vehement opposition. But one of the soldiers kept on coming 
and putting it to me that it was really too dangerous to spend the 
night in the open. The leopard would surely come, and it was 
in just this bit of scrub that a big snake had often been seen. Since 
all his remonstrations were in vain, the worried soldier began to 
pray to Allah that everything would turn out all right. Then he 
recited a strange formula several times and wrote it down on a 
piece of paper, which I was to wear on my person all night. This 
amulet was supposed to protect me from the wild beasts of the 
mountain. I have kept the piece of paper, but I have never been 
able to discover the meaning of the formula. 

Thanks to this charm, the soldier found me unharmed the next 
morning, in a peaceful slumber. But he told me excitedly that a 
misfortune had happened just the same. The mule of the Arab 
sick with malaria, who had already set out early, had fallen from 
a sixty-foot high slope quite near the rest place. Fortunately the 
rider had not yet mounted. The animal had rolled over several 
times and then landed on one of the curves of the road, miracu¬ 
lously without serious damage. Perhaps his prudent master had 
hung a magic amulet on him also. 

The route, which now led us further and further down towards 
the plains, was also the worst I had yet experienced. It descended 
in steep curves and looked as if a large rock had been blown up 
every ten yards, whose pieces now lay scattered all over the place. 
It is always a peculiar business being at the mercy of a mule on 
such roads, for these creatures—in the Yemen at least—have a 
unique disposition. First they have the unsympathetic habit of 
always stepping along the extreme outer edge of the mountain 
path and they cannot be deterred from this original behaviour 
by friendly words but only by energetic correction with a stick. 
As the stone surface is friable, it is a frequent occurrence for one 
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of the animals to slip together with the loose ground and be 
plunged into the depths. Frequently, too, they become bored 
with the business and think that their rider might as well go on 
foot for a spell, instead of being carried by them. As soon as they 
get this notion, they suddenly stand stock-still and at the same 
moment they begin to buck wildly so that the rider, caught un¬ 
awares, sails to the ground in a high curve. And they prefer to do 
this at the precise moment when a deep abyss yawns on one side. 
Strangely enough, they cannot bear going downhill, which is 
actually easier for them than going up. Then they put up all kinds 
of resistance, behave as if they were continually stumbling (when 
they want, they can scramble over the loose scree as sure-footedly 
as goats) and the steep path was causing them terrible anguish, 
until man, the more intelligent, concedes this silent battle and 
leads the worthy animal by its bridle, which then trots behind 
him quite contentedly. Nevertheless, it is still more comfortable 
to travel on mule-back in these mountain districts than on a camel. 
Mules are only used in the mountains of the Yemen; they are not 
bred there, but have to be imported afresh from Abyssinia as 
need arises. 

In Hajelc, where we rested, we already found ourselves at the 
last spurs of the mountains. The place was completely destroyed 
in the fighting for the possession of the coastal strip in 1921, and 
is unlikely to be rebuilt in view of the steady decrease in the 
population of the low country. I would have liked to pay my 
respects to the Amcl of Hajelc, the royal Prefect, who had given 
me a most friendly reception the year before during my first 
journey to Sa’na. Then I had taken him a roast chicken from 
Hodeida, with which he was highly delighted, for the country 
begins to get very poor here. But this little visit was forbidden by 
my escort. In spite of everything, I remained a suspicious Euro¬ 
pean, and it might possibly endanger the State if I spoke with 
the King’s officials. 

When one rides down from the enchanted highland of the 
Yemen to the low plains, it is almost as if one was transported 
from Switzerland to the edge of the Sahara. This is yet another 
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of the country’s sharp contrasts. The coastal strip, which stretches 
out in front of the Yemenite mountains to an average depth of 
fifty miles, is called the Tahama. The designation includes the 
Arabic root ‘thm’ which means great heat and bad smells, and 
this is saying a great deal. According to Eduard Glaser, the dis¬ 
tinguished collector of Sabaean and Himyarite inscriptions, this 
girdle was mainly formed of coral reefs and rose from the sea at 
a late date, in the same way as the Arabian coast of the Red Sea 
in general seems to be steadily rising. The Tahama, also called 
Tihama, is a sandy partially steppe-like plain with scanty vegeta¬ 
tion and little pasture. Some durra , a sort of millet, is planted in 
the moist spots. The palms, which grow there, are barren. In fact, 
the Tahama is notorious for its frightful heat. For days on end the 
temperature remains steady at one hundred and twenty-two in 
the shade, and even the Bedouins, who arc used to all kinds of 
conditions, will only venture through this veritable hell between 
the Red Sea and the Yemenite highlands after sunset. During the 
rainy season, in the months of January and February, the ther¬ 
mometer sinks to an average of sixty-eight degrees, which is still 
reasonably warm, but the inhabitants shiver with cold. The 
Tahama’s underground water supply is scanty and has a strong 
salt content and is therefore unpalatable, to Europeans at least. 
Thus, for example, the whole of the drinking water for the 
port of Hodcida has to be brought on asses from the mountains 
eighty miles distant. The Tahama has the unhealthicst climate in 
the whole of Arabia; a severe form of malaria, which is slowly 
destroying the population, is constantly prevalent there. Even the 
Italian doctors in Flodeida could not do much to combat it. 
Quinine is dear and the Imam docs not think much of European 
products. He does not believe in the efficacy of medicaments. 

There is nothing more to be seen of the rich culture of the 
highlands, with its noble high-towered towns. The settlements 
consist solely of miserable straw huts like beehives and create a 
strangely African atmosphere. In addition the inhabitants have 
dark black skins with a marked negroid admixture. 

Travelling through the Tahama is a thankless business. There 
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is nothing to be seen but the steppes, dried up by the sun, and, 
hour after hour, sand and still more sand and the dusty scrub of 
dwarf thorn bushes. Until somewhere on the horizon the dry 
fronds of a fan palm appear like an open hand pointing to the sky. 
There are two or three straw huts there, an enclosure for animals, 
and inside the huts, apart from the scanty fhmiture nothing but 
the resting place of plaited palm straw. Two black men lead the 
animals away. A short rest is taken, a brew of coffee hulls strongly 
spiced with ginger is brought, then the journey continues in the 
darkness. Life goes on almost exclusively at night, but the nights, 
too, are as terrible, as stifling and as hot as the days. ^ 

This time I was given the opportunity of enjoying the Tahama s 
amenities to the full, although I was already almost at the end of 
my tether, and the crossing of the Rub’ al Khali together with 
the continuous periods of imprisonment which followed it had 
greatly reduced my weight. I still weighed no more than ninety- 

eight pounds when I left Hodeida. 

We stopped in Obal, a small village of straw huts, for according 

to the arrangements the car from Sa’na was to pick me up there. 
A flat straw roof was mounted on four posts between two huts. 
There I lay all day long, hardly able to move, my only anxiety 
to avoid even the smallest ray of the destructive sun which might 
penetrate the straw roof. But at the slightest sound I sprang up, 
always hoping that the car would arrive and take me out of this 
furnace. However, I had to wait for two days. 

This Tahama district is inhabited by the dark skinned Zaraniqs, 
whose territory extends along the coast to Beit al Faqih and 
Zabid. They are basically a good-natured, hospitable people, 
without fanaticism against foreigners, who love their miserable 
unhealthy homeland and defend it with savage tenacity. The 
Imam only succeeded in bringing them under his sovereignty 
with great difficulty and they continually revolted against it. For 
this reason the unfortunate Zaraniqs were especially harassed by 
the King’s soldiers; their few head of catde were taken and their 
huts seized. I saw four hundred Zaraniqs in prison in Hodeida, 
men and children, the inhabitants of a whole village, all fettered 
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with heavy iron chains. One night they had slaughtered a division 
of soldiers, which was quartered in the village and oppressed 
the inhabitants harshly, to the last man. 

There was a great drama for the people early on the third day. 
The long-awaited car had arrived. But unfortunately it was 
already very full. Apart from Herr Hansen, a relative of the 
Imam, a merchant, had come along, and the ‘water-pourer’ had 
the seat next to the driver. An Arabian driver never travels with¬ 
out this assistant by his side, whose principal activity consists in 
constantly drenching the radiator with water, which often has to 
be fetched from far off. Presumably a car trip in Arabia is even 
a strain, for the Imam’s relative was in thoroughly bad shape and 
I had to make use of my medicine chest to restore him somewhat. 

But neither the gift of these essential drugs nor the urgent pleas 
of Herr Hansen could move the driver to take us with him too. 
The engine had failed several times already and the driver declared 
that he would be happy if he got as far as Hodeida, but the car 
would not stand a heavier load. Yet the coast was only about 
forty-five miles away and moreover it was downhill all the way. 

As already mentioned, the automobile road made a gigantic 
U-shaped curve to the south from Sa’na and so made use of the 
road coming from Aden, since the direct route through the 
deeply indented mountains is impassable for cars. 

A few brief details about the road might be added here. From 
Sa na it runs some thirty-five miles southwards to Mabar across 
a uniform flat plateau with a single mountain range bordering it, 
the region of the Beni Moslem, which towers about 1,000 feet 
above the plateau. The whole plateau is partially broken up 
by a chain of hills, completely under cultivation and thickly 
populated. From Mabar it continues southwards for fourteen 
miles to the edge of the plateau; then it drops 3,600 feet into the 
valley in the course of a four and a half mile descent from Jebel 
Masnah to Masnah itself. It goes ten miles to the south, then turn¬ 
ing off to the Anis district via Madinat al Abid. Outside Madinat 
al Abid is the spa of Hamam, with important hot springs, which 
are regularly visited by the Imam. The route leads partly through 
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the valleys, partly along the slopes. After running from thirty to 
forty miles to the west, the road gradually curves to the north 

and reaches Obal after crossing a series of wadis. 

After a long argument on both sides, the chauffeur finally let 

himself be persuaded to take me at least to Hodeida. My baggage 
was rapidly tied on behind, I jammed myself in as best I could 
and we were on the point of driving off. But at the last moment 
the soldiers opposed their veto; under no circumstances could I 
continue alone, they declared, at least one of the escort must 
travel with me. But with the best will in the world that was quite 
impossible, for then the old jalopy would unquestionably have 
collapsed. Next followed half an hour of vehement shouting 
backwards and forwards, but that had no results. The end of the 
matter was that I was literally dragged out of the car and stood 
rather sheepishly among my pieces of baggage whilst the car 
drove off without me and quickly vanished from my mournful 


sight. , 

Not feeling exactly in the best of tempers I crawled under my 

straw roof and had to he there all day long in the oven-like heat. 

Towards evening we continued our journey in the usual way. 
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I reach the Red Sea 

darkness lies over the desert. 

The night appears interminable to a man when he is worn out 
and dangles, like a puppet, on a mule which plods resolutely on, 
finding its own way in the absolute blackness. The moon has not 
yet risen, the contours of the mountains are only faintly visible, 
continually receding until finally they are only a suspicion and 
lie behind us. Absolute silence surrounds us except for the occa¬ 
sional complaining cry of a steppe bird reaching us from afar. 
We crossed the Wadi Siham and soon afterwards the Wadi 
Hajile, which even held a little water—a rare occurrence in the 
Arabian summer. We came to the hut village of Behei, but con¬ 
tinued after a short rest. 

Shortly before dawn we reached the objective of our night 
march: Bajil, one of the few large settlements in the Tahama and 
a much frequented market. We all found lodging in a straw hut 
with four mattresses of palm straw and being completely ex¬ 
hausted I sank into a deep sleep immediately. But the repose we 
had so eagerly looked forward to was soon disturbed again. The 
cocks began to crow, sheep strolled between our beds, bleating 
loudly, and the owner of the hut lit a large fire in the middle of 
the room, so that it was hardly possible to breathe for smoke. 

I leapt up. My nerves had had about as much as they could 
stand and I made a big decision: with the last of my money I 
would order a car from Hodeida. However, the postmaster of 
Bajil had to be got out of bed first; presumably he slept better 
than I, and it was quite a long time before he fuiallv appeared. 
The telegram I despatched was addressed to Prince Hussein, the 
Governor of Tahama, who, as one of the Imam’s sons, more or 
less had the monopoly of the few cars in Hodeida. The gamble 
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came off. After a time, the answer came that a car would be sent. 
I also learnt that a steamer lay at anchor off Hodeida at that very 
moment; if I really hurried, I could still make it. 

I took a turn through the little town. Bajil has a crude fortress, 
with thick massive watch-towers and a high wall of mud bricks. 
This heavily occupied fort is the furthest outpost of the Imam s 
power in the Tahama. I met acquaintances from my first journey 
in the market, two soldiers, whom I had once photographed in 
Sa’na, and my old muleteer Meluki, who almost fell on my neck 
at the joy of seeing me again. 

At one p.m. an old Ford actually came rattling up. My baggage 
was stowed away with some difficulty; I took a seat in the car and 
waited happily for it to start. But alas! because the driver and his 
companion sat in front, there was only room in the little car for 
one of the escorts besides myself. But there were three of them 
and to each one it was a matter of the greatest importance to 
travel in a car for once in his life. Now a real Arabian comedy was 
enacted. As soon as one of the soldiers had swung himself up into 
the car, the other two seized him with wild shouts and dragged 
him out again. The second quickly made use of the uproar to 
grab the place next to me. Then the first man joined forces with 
the third to fall upon the second soldier and yank him out in turn. 
The third had the same experience as the others and then the whole 
business began again with louder and louder shouts of fury. This 
went on for quite a while, to the delight of the growing crowd 
of spectators. 

I really believe the car would be standing there today, if the 
business had not got too much for the driver in the end. He 
accelerated, just as one of the soldiers had appropriated the seat 
next to me, whilst his companion, with a couple of light blows, 
shoved the other two into the sand off the running-board on to 
which they had jumped to pull their comrade out again. The next 
moment we were off. At once we heard furious roars behind us 
and saw the two soldiers who were left behind and wounded in 
their honour, running after the car with drawn daggers. This 
occurrence clearly showed the Arab driver’s wisdom in always 
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taking a companion with him, otherwise I should probably have 
had to give up the trip again. But unfortunately we had not 
waited for the right moment to make this violent intervention 
and by bad luck had chosen the wrong one of my three guardians, 
as will shortly appear. 

After the camel’s heavy tread and the mule s easy shuffle, we 
proceeded at a tempo to which I was quite unused. A wind, 
as fiery as if it came from the depths of hell, met us head on and 
burnt the skin like the points of a thousand needles. But what did 
all that matter so long as we reached the steamer in time. We 
drove through sand and low scrub for about thirty miles. Twice 
we came upon human habitations, at each of which fresh water 
had to be poured into the radiator. Marvellous to relate, the 
asthmatic old engine managed to hold out after all. But appar¬ 
ently Allah is particularly favourably inclined to these clever 
human inventions in his own country. 

For a long time we saw ahead of us on the horizon a pale shim¬ 
mering mist, out of which, after three hours’ journey, something 
blinding white with towers emerged. Strong salty breezes blew 
around us; we drove along the coast for a while; the white 
facades of houses and a couple of thirsty palms appeared. We 
were in Hodeida on the Red Sea, which I had finally reached after 
a journey of seven hundred and fifty miles starting from another 
sea, the Indian Ocean, and going straight across South Arabia. 

I drove first to one of my old acquaintances, Livierato, the 
Greek, who had given me a friendly reception the last time I 
was there. The steamer was, in fact, lying in the roads, but was to 
leave in an hour’s time. I had just time to make some sort of pre¬ 
paration for my re-entry into the western world, greet my one¬ 
time host and immediately take my leave of him. Then I hastened 
down to the harbour, still accompanied by the inevitable escort, 
which was now reduced to one soldier. 

At the harbour gate I was stopped. Where was the Imam s 
exit permit, I was asked, without which no one was allowed to 
leave the country? Yes, indeed, where was the fatal document? 
It turned out that it was with one of the soldiers we had left behind 
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in Bajil. All my representations and pleas were in vain. The 
Imam’s orders are sacred. With a heavy heart, I had to watch the 
ship set course for the north in a noble curve and disappear. The 
next steamer came in ten days’ time. Caught again just before my 
goal! I was allowed to live with my friend Livierato, but I could 
never leave his house without an escort. 

The next day the other soldiers arrived at a comfortable trot, 
their anger quite forgotten, bringing the King’s letter with them. 
Its contents stated that I had to leave Hodeida as quickly as 
possible on the next ship. But Allah had willed otherwise. 

Only a few Europeans live in Hodeida: a few Italians, Greeks 
and Russians. At that time Soviet Russia was extremely active 
in establishing commercial relations with South Arabia and 
Russia was, strangely enough, more or less the only foreign 
country which received the Imam’s fleeting favour. The Euro¬ 
peans in Hodeida had little freedom of movement. The then 
Governor of the coastal territories. Prince Hussein, hated for¬ 
eigners, and was continually issuing new regulations interfering 
with the life of the Europeans. They are forbidden to go for walks 
outside the town, to put to sea after sunset and to play the 
gramophone. The Arabs must have an exceptional aversion for 
this musical instrument, for Ibn Saud is another monarch who 
will not tolerate it in his kingdom on religious grounds. The only 
diversion left for the Europeans is tennis; but in this climate that 
strenuous game is not always an unalloyed pleasure. 

Hodeida is the main depot for Arabian coffee. 

Today the export of coffee from the Yemen is mostly in the 
hands of Greek merchants. There are two important houses: 
the firm of Livierato, which has been in existence since the opening 
of the Suez Canal in 1S69, and has an export-import house in 
Hodeida and several branches of the African coast and in Abys¬ 
sinia, and the Arm of Athanassacopulo, whose head office is in 
Aden. Both of these Greek merchant families received me, an 
unknown German, in the friendliest way and helped me when 
they could. 

Coffee was already known in Arabia in the time of Mohammed. 
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I reach the Red Sea 

But then it came as a great rarity from Yemen to Mecca. The 
Arabs call the coffee bean ‘bun’, the infusion from the hulls or 
beans, ‘gachwa’. Gachwa is also used to denote fermented grape 
or date juice, i.e. alcohol. But Mohemmedans are forbidden 
alcohol by the Koran. For this reason, really strict Mohammedans, 
who take the word ‘gachwa’ in its literal sense, also reject coffee. 
And so thick books appeared, and are still appearing, about coffee, 
together with interminable poems on the question whether 
Moslems may drink coffee or not. Generally the verdict is favour¬ 
able, for the Arab likes drinking coffee as much as the Westcner. 
But the fragrant brew is a subject which could be gone into at 
great length. 

With the Arabs, controversy, particularly about religious 
questions, is a passion, and its expression is contained in numerous 
books. The themes chosen are often most peculiar and odd to our 
way of thinking. Thus, for example, there is a thick-tomed 
treatise in which the resources of the human brain are focussed 
on the question of whether it is permissible to kill a flea inside the 
Qaaba in Mecca, according to the wording or sense of the Koran. 

The Yemen with the old port of Mocha is the primeval home 
of coffee. Admittedly today the world is mostly supplied with 
the cheap South American varieties. But none of the products of 
other lands come anywhere near the purity and aroma of genuine 
Arabian coffee, not even that from neighbouring Abyssinia. 

The highland of the Yemen is the only Arabian country which 
knows rain in the true sense all the year round and not at certain 
definite seasons. Only under such circumstances is it possible to 
plant coffee there. Cultivation on artificial terraces has been 
carried out for centuries especially on the southern slopes of the 
Yemenite mountains, with peaks over 9,000 feet high. The best 
Arabian varieties are found in the Sa’na region, at a height of 
7,200 feet, and in the Jcbcl Harraz. There arc harvests at all times 
of the year, although they vary somewhat in quality; the best is 
picked in May, as already mentioned. The beans, packed in straw 
baskets and bales, reach the Tahama and the port of Hodeida on 
the Red Sea as camel freight. Today the Yemen’s export harbour 
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is not Mocha, which, of course, gave the best variety of coffee its 
name, but Hodeida. 

During the Turkish epoch, until well into the First World War, 
Mocha was a flourishing town, which actually attracted the whole 
of the country’s business. Yet today its fresh water springs are 
dried up, the former inhabitants have almost all emigrated and 
its gleaming white houses and palaces have collapsed in the moist 
salty sea air and the burning sandstorms. And so Hodeida has 

remained as the only practicable harbour. 

If you walk through the streets of Hodeida, you hear a peculiar 
hissing and rustling from many houses. Women are shaking the 
coffee on large round straw mats to get the dust out of it and to 
pick out the unsound beans. These women belong to the lowest 
class, the ‘Chaddami’, walk about unveiled and are almost more 
beautiful than, the Arabian women although they are despised 
by the rest of the population. These ‘Chaddami, men and women, 
work for low wages in the big warehouses, sort the coffee accord¬ 
ing to the place of origin—that from Jebel Bora and Jebel Rema 
is considered of superior quality—and the size of the beans and 
pack them in bales, each weighing one hundred and sixty pounds. 
Hodeida exports about eighty thousand of these bales annually. 
The majority goes to America, the rest is imported by Italy, 
France and Egypt and used there for blending. In Germany and 
England, on the other hand, American coffee is almost exclusively 

drunk. 

I am lying on the roof of the Livierato s coffee-sorting house 
which is also their home. The eternal rustling of the women 
sorters with their sieves is now over but the stupefying smell still 
rises from the yard covered with straw mats. A salty breeze, 
which is never cool, comes from the sea. We he quietly in our 
deck chairs, hardly speaking. Hundreds and thousands of bats fly 
over us all in the same direction, as they do every evening.^ I look 
back on my last stay in Hodeida. Then, too, I came from Sa na and 
waited for a ship. But I was free, and the youthful Crown Prince 
Seif al Islam Mohammed was still living, a friend of the West. 
He gave a great feast about which I will now say something. 
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CHAPTER XV 


A Feast in Hodeida 


prince seif al islam mohammed, who later died in such a tragic 
manner, was to enter Hodeida in state. I had already made the 
Prince’s acquaintance in Sa’na, but had travelled ahead of him 
to Hodeida and was able to watch the preparations in the town. 

I take a turn through the town, going from Livierato’s to the 
sea through a narrow street. There on the long white front stand 
the houses of the various merchants, the house of the Russians, 
of the Indian shipping agent and the noble palace of the Amel of 
Hodeida. The house makes an admirable impression, protruding 
slightly, with pinnacles and a round cupola over the entrance, 
next to which arc two little sentry-boxes with mud walls. The 
house is whitewashed like the others and its facade can be seen 
from far out at sea. Immediately behind the Amel’s residence is 
the prison, which is always over-populated with captured Zaraniqs, 
who are taken down to the beach once a day towards evening. 
They can then be seen hobbling along the beach, shackled to their 
iron chains; for naturally no provision for sanitary installations 
is made in a prison. 


Hodeida consists of two quite separate districts: the town 
proper with its permanent buildings, houses, mosques and suqs, 
and the fishing village which adjoins the town directly to the 
south. The fishing village is entirely composed of straw huts, 
which are similar to those of the Bedouins in the Tahama. Fishing 
in the Red Sea is extremely productive. If you go along the beach 
in the morning, you meet the fishermen returning from their 
nocturnal catch with heavy burdens, which they drag home from 
the boats. Fish of all sizes and the most fantastic shapes can be seen 
there, tunny fish, big and small rays of the flat variety, torpedoes 
and rays which can give electric shocks with their long switch-like 
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tails. But sharks arc the main catch, again of all sizes. Shark 
meat is eaten universally by the natives on the Arabian coast. The 
fishermen usually carry these marine riches on a long pole, which 
they rest on their shoulders. The very heavy fishes are carried on 
a pole by two men. One of the biggest and most dangerous fish 
in the Red Sea is the saw-fish, which is often caught. 

Between the town of Hodeida proper and the fishing village, 
a wider road leads from the sea to the old city gate and continues 
through a variety of outbuildings to the house of Prince Seif al 
Islam. This street is transformed into a triumphal way. Poles and 
arches with palm branches have been set up everywhere, the 
Yemenite flag flies from the scaffolding and houses (a horizontal 

sword and three white stars on a scarlet ground). 

The Prince is celebrating his entry on Friday, at the hour of the 
Selamlik, the big Friday parade. Both infantry and cavalry have gone 
deep into the Tahama to meet him and accompany him, mounted 
on his magnificent white horse, to the town. The soldiers sing their 
Yemenite war songs, a whole troupe dances round the Prince s 
horse with wild pantomimic leaps, the soldiers’ rifles continually fly 
into the air in a whirling flourish and are caught again bolt upright. 

The day of the Selamlik begins: early in the morning the 
valiant Yemenite warriors gather in one of the town s narrow 
side-alleys, wearing their striking costumes, a shirt (once white) 
down to the knees, a short jacket to the girdle, a brightly coloured 
head-dress and fragrant herbs from the mountains in their long 
black locks. The band, equipped with old Turkish brass instru¬ 
ments, plays a Turkish march, as a preliminary to the general 
entertainment. People sit comfortably on the ground and chew 
qat. But soon a fanfare sounds, the Amel appears and proceeds 
to the mosque with his soldiers to read the Friday prayers. 

Then follows the actual parade, the festive procession through 
the decorated town; first come the camel troops, then the dancing 
mamclukes, or slaves, and behind them the Amel with his body¬ 
guard and finally the remaining troops. The whole procession 
advances at a snail’s pace, for the soldiers are singing. They sing 
in the manner so peculiar to the Orient, which constrains a 
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Yemenite soldier to such an extent that he can only march very 
slowly when performing. One hand is pressed against the larynx, 
the lower nostrils and upper lip are raised so that a very nasal tone 
results. The song changes from the highest head notes to the 
lowest chest notes and is produced with tremendous straining. The 
music of the wild Bedouins from the Yemenite mountains, who are 
here on military service, is so direct and has such passionate feeling 
that it has a most convincing effect to our ears. It is the expression 
of a genuine people of nature. The execution of this music is so 
versatile in its effects that these choruses, in which humming is also 
used, have a certain resemblance to the singing of the Don Cossacks. 

It is evening, one of those unvarying tropical nights, the clear 
sky endless and full of stars. But the cool of the desert is absent, 
the air is humid and close. There is not a breath of wind. 

In front of Seif al Islam’s house a regular fantasia takes place 
by torchlight. The soldiers move through the town; dancing all 
the while as they move on and take up position in the place 
allocated to them. The people from north-east Arabia, who are 
in Hodeida in large numbers at the moment, are organizing a 
big procession. A large number of dhows from the Persian Gulf, 
which they came in, are lying in the harbour. They are quite 
black, but a much clumsier race of men than the Yemenites, un¬ 
attractive, with thick-set bodies, dressed only in a dark-brown 
smock, which has long arms and reaches down to the feet. They wear 
long sabres and perform pantomimic dances as they advance. Some 
also carry shields and simulate lively duels. One of them sinks to 
his knees, he seems to be hit, gets up again, falls flat on the ground, 
is raised up by the other, defended by a third. And a 1 this goes on 
in a fixed dance rhythm to the accompaniment of many drums. 

The feast proper begins. 

Chairs arc set out in a long row for the guests of honour, in 
the middle stands a couch, in front of it a small table. Prince Seif 
al Mohammed sits here, clad in magnificent silk robes, a turban 
on his head with the broad ends hanging down, the sign of his 
princely rank. A tall negro slave holds the ‘sword of Islam’ hori¬ 
zontally above his head in a silver sheath. 
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First the people of Oman demonstrate their dances again. Then 
come the soldiers, who sing one of their war songs and perform 
a sort of round dance at the same time. Meanwhile the Zaramqs 
have taken up position in a long row. They wear nothing but a 
loin-cloth, a silver armband and a pointed conical straw hat on 
the head fastened with a silver fillet. This long row of Zaramqs 
very gradually begins to perform the same rhythmical dance 
movements. It is nothing more than a gentle rocking of the upper 
body. They have all linked arms. The movements grow livelier 
and livelier. The rocking becomes stronger, they bend down in 
unison to hip level several times, then with a sudden jerk down 
to the knee and quickly up again. The movements of these splen¬ 
did brown bodies in the glow of the torches made a wonderful 
spectacle. The singing too is beautiful. There is an almost demon¬ 
iacal and unusually festive atmosphere about the whole perform¬ 
ance, which is sustained by a fascinating rhythm. 

Two Zaraniqs leap out of the row, four richly decorated flash¬ 
ing silver daggers are drawn; they have one in each hand. Both 
Bedouins stand opposite each other, hold the daggers raised over 
their heads and go down to their knees dancing and rocking. 
During these movements they slowly place their arms with the 
daggers in front of their chests and then first slowly, then faster 
and faster, move their arms in opposition so that the daggers 
flash rapidly backwards and forwards. 

Time seems to have no limits here. One is carried along by this 
wonderful rhythm. It is a great revelation to be able to watch 
these primitive people and their lovely regular movements. But 
gradually the music dies away; the rows of men leave the festival 
square dancing as they came. Only the dull rumble of the drums 
and the sharp rise of the voices still reaches us, growing weaker 
and weaker until it dies away completely. 

My dream of the feast is over and with it my memories. 

I am in fact a prisoner, spend my days on the roof of the 
Livierato house, straw mats over my head as a protection against 
the unbearable sun. Towards evening I take a walk through the 
town again, accompanied by my soldiers. The town is not gaily 
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decorated but lies brooding in the rays of the setting sun. I visit 
the only sight in the town, the small ‘Zoological Gardens’, a 
simple enclosure guarded by a few soldiers. One of them arms 
himself with a long iron bar and acts as guide. Hodeida’s zoo is 
a disappointment. There are some jackals, a hyena and—the 
leopard only lives in the memory of Hodeida’s inhabitants. For 
this animal was not comfortable enough in its cage, found a 
way out and went for a stroll in the town, to the terror of the 
populace, until a well aimed shot put an end to its life. 

So there are still the jackals and the hyena. It is not interesting 
enough for the Yemenites to watch them in their cages, the wild 
beast in them must be exhibited. Now the iron bar came into 
play. Amid frightful roaring it was poked into the cage again 
and again. The poor animals tried to defend themselves against 
the instrument, spitting and fearful. But it is one of the Yemenite 
soldier’s main enjoyments, they even get baksheesh for it. 

I reach the harbour again (although this little basin cannot 
really be called a harbour). Two moles have been built into the sea, 
one straight out and one across, but the two are not connected. 
If a steamer comes to Hodeida, which does not happen very often, 
it lies in the roads far outside the coral reefs, often as much as seven 
miles away, so that it can scarcely be made out from the land. 
First large sailing boats, Arabian dhows, go out. The cargoes of rice 
or flour or whatever else is being imported arc transhipped. The 
dhows, however, do not come into the harbour, but anchor outside 
in front of the mole. Then small sailing boats come up and the 
cargoes arc again transhipped. The small boats come inside the mole 
but do not he alongside it. Now rowing boats, so-called zambuqs, 
take over the sacks. However, even the rowing boats do not he 
alongside the mole, but bury their prows in the sand. Then bearers 
arrive, slaves, who carry sack after sack on their shoulders through 
the shallow water. Only then is the freight out of danger. This 
roundabout method is used so that none of the many classes of 
bearers, slaves and boatmen is eliminated. Otherwise there would 
be a revolution and the authorities want to avoid that. 

The steamer, which I was waiting for, arrived after ten days. 
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I was taken down to the harbour under the heavily armed guard 
of honour formed by my three trusty soldiers. When I had set 
foot in the boat which was to take me to the ship, their task was 
over and I was free. The three of them stood in a row on the 
shore and saluted—a last greeting from this strange and wonder- 
fill country, which had held me in its spell for so many weeks 
during my traversal of it from one end to the other, and in which 
there is still so much to discover, once the barriers of hostile 
reserve are lowered. This unique country now lay behind me. 

The moment of departure had come. 

Soon the Afrika , a small battered old tramp, got under way, 
rolling heavily. The land sank further and further into the haze. 
And finally the yellow strip of coast with the white houses of 
the town floated in the shimmering air like an illusory fata Morgana 
on the far horizon. But the reality was safely preserved in a rich 
haul of films and photographs, with which I now steamed towards 

Europe. 
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The author’s exit-permit from Sa’na, 
issued by the Imam Yahya. 
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reminiscences ranging in time and place from the days of the author s youth 
in Beyrout, Damascus and Jerusalem to personal reminiscences among the 
Euphrates tribes and events of recent history in the Persian Gulf. Some of the 
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information on N.E. Arabia compiled from the author’s own investigations 
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‘A monumental work of reference which no student of Arab affairs should 

miss.’ Daily Telegraph. Illustrated. Sm. Royal 8 vo. 75 s. net. 


THE ARAB OF THE DESERT 

‘It does for the Arabs of Northern Neid and Southern Syria and Iraq what 
Mr. G. W. Murray’s book did for the dwellers of Egypt; it is equally con¬ 
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or live with some knowledge in these regions: it is indeed even more complete, 
because of the careful and accurate drawings with which Mrs. Dickson has 
filled in the details of the everyday life in the tents ... the actual facts it gives 
and the care taken to make them accurate and complete, will make it 
indispensable to specialists.’ Frey A Stark in The Observer. 
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glance at a newspaper reveals how much of the future of the Western world is 
bound up with that of the Near East—the cradle of both Islam and Arabism. 
Though the day-to-day impact of the Near East is very far-reaching, far greater 
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KUWAIT WAS MY HOME 
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Outlining the history of the town, and the story of oil exploration in the Persian 
Gulf, the writer sets against this historical background a detailed picture of 
modem Kuwait. She writes with affection of people, places, and events in both 
desert and town, describing scenes and customs which arc fast disappearing. 
She introduces the reader to many Arab friends, shaikhs, seafarers, merchants, 
and shepherds, and takes us too into the private quarters of the Arab women, 
whose strict seclusion is growing less rigorous as the spread of education breaks 
down old barriers. 

Describing the society which in the course of a decade has made the transition 
from the Middle Ages to the twentieth century, she looks back on much that has 
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Times. Illustrated. Demy 8 vo. 16s. net. 
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atoms and accidents. It is the author’s contention that a number of distinctively 
Islamic concepts such as fatalism, the surrender of personal endeavour, belief 
in the unqualified transcendence of God, etc., cannot be fully understood, 
save in the perspective of the occasionalist world view of Islam, expounded 
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in the Middle Ages; and for this reason alone should have a claim upon the 
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history of thought in the Orient than Avicenna. Soheil Afiian, a distinguished 
Persian scholar, gives a fine account of his life and work. After a general intro- 
duction to the notable predecessors of Avicenna and of the cultural background 
in tenth-century Persia, he gives a complete account of his life. Then follows an 
exemplary exposition of Avicennas logic; his metaphysics; his principles of 
psychology and his contributions to medicine and the natural sciences. 

With Kindi and Farabi, Avicenna dominates Islamic philosophy. He never 
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at the hands of a king and later of infuriated soldiers. Imprisonment and humilia¬ 
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Oriental history as a sorcerer, an accursed atheist, a great philosopher, and 
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